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A naa years ago, Rev. Mr. B Mr. B—-, » faithfal, feariess 
in one of ibe hill towns of Hampeire oun. 


ty. Oy, preached ftntd on gets ardent 
designed for a nip ata ow 
am, who was fo the habit of Brine ‘his help, ata low 
rice, in consideration of oop Mey “ treats 
urnished his workmen. ‘Qld Nat” felt Coat pes 
a hit” by the discourse, as the coat fitted him ex- 
actly, and therefore absented himself 
some two years. Fahne h he was 
last iliness, and 
B— before he Site sous Seah post nate tor the 
minister, who, of course, was 
vs dying man’s summons. On ente: 
with the cool salutation, r. B—, lam 
about to die; and I have sent for aoe, that you might 
have # ehance to to me for that liquor sermon 
preached to me a few years ago.’’ 

Colonel Bastion abhorred an; ea Read anneal 
clothes. Af ever he felt planes, it was to see his men un- 
One fine summer's 
holiday, as he hace strolling over the lines, he met private 
Duce, ny ® pair of “bags” that Reg have dis- 

ibs of a crossing sweeper. ‘Stop, sir,” 
faily, “how bo ot pac — 
trousers? taken 





scouted & the colonel, 
in public in such shameful tro: 


aback at the sudden attack, and mot having ‘tomes a 
sufficiently —_—, excuse, was silent. ‘Have you 
rn Hh oh colonel, *‘ another pair in barracks?’’ 


* Yes, sir,’ was the meek response. “‘ Then, why om % 


you put toon Tos Because,” replied D: with true 
military self-possession, ‘+ they ’re worse than these, air!” 


In oneal South America, was Saar a eee oe 
rejoice the name of 





Barra. He ¥ was noted for being hard A the sailors, who 
were often a him. One night the judge was return- 
ing m foot frome dinner party, and being top- 
heavy, fell into the canal. It was easy to fall in, but im- 
possible to get up the steep bank without og for which 
ne boon ruared. Two sailors passing, heard him floun- 

dering like a walrus, and called out, ‘‘ Who’s that in 
thar!’’ The judge cred on “It’s the stipendiary mag- 
istrate, Barrei—nhelp!’’—* Barrel, is it?” returned Jack; 
well, eyed the bung up, and you u float!” And they 


Lately, a negro in the West Indies, who had been mar- 
Tied to a lady of color by one of the missio 


man, and desired him to take her back. ‘fhe clergyman 
asked, ** What was the matter with her?” 

4 Why, massa, she no good. ‘ihe Book says she obey 
me. Spe no wash my clothes; she no do what i want 
her to do.” 

“But the Book says you were to take her for better or 
for worse.’ 

ns Ae ager garb cl ehh no better. She am too 
much worse, and no better at 


eee eer 


An amiable bill-sticker was about A Agen A a on 
a wall, when he was attracted by th , “Post no 
plla He put down his pail and breia, prey with folded 
contronted the Citending inscription. ** Post no 
bills’? ” said he, ‘and why not? Wo you s’pose such a 
thing as you is going to stop me? Wuere’s your autho- 
rity’ Waoat rignt heve you w say anytuing about it? & 
know not what other men may think, but tor my single 
self, I don’t recognize no tities of * poste no-bility,’ and 80 
here goes.” A moment atter a big placard infurmed the 
worla that every body was taking the ‘ Concentrated 
Essence of Phiagroot.’’ 


ener 


Professor Buckham, at the Vermont Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, convulsed the audience by relating an anecdote. He 
Said that at the first district school ne ever taught, ue 
announced one day that on the fullowing Mouuay he 
would commence # parsing Class. A bright-eyed litte 
girl, one of tne pupils, ran home and burst into her 
mother’s parlor, where & sewing-society was in session, 
aud with uplifted hands, , mother, Mr. Buck- 
ham is going to have a sparking class !”? ‘Phe sewing- 
society was delighted to hear it. 


A love-lorn swain broke a wish-bone with his ‘ heart’s 
quee: in Ne’ 





n,”? 
* Neow. what d’you wish, ae: ?’ demanded Jonathan, 
icy’ @ tender grin of expectatio 
iwish 1 was handsum,’’ replied the fair damsel— 
ba hendsum as eee Victory.” 

Jerusalem, what a wish:’’ replied Jonathan, “‘ when 
you’re peverrsDl *nuff neow. ut I'll tell yer what 
wished, Sally—I wished you was locked up in my arms, 
and the key was lost!” 

Take your Choice. 
A tailor, in the south of 5, . 
fied nee sinned, been pardoned, and ye again. 
jerte to die, the villagers im; 
The judge to spare their taiior’s life once more: 
“* What! nang our only tailor?” is the cry, 


If some one must be hung,” exclaims a voice, 
“ We have two cobbiers, you may take your choise!’ 


weer oem 


A preacher not long since, asking to stay ee 
country house, was forbidden by the lady. Knowing 
to be a member of the church, and generally Aah ype wo 
entertain members, he to quote Paul to her, hoping 
she would understand by Chis bint that he was & preacner. 
He had hardly got out, * For yong! some av enter- 
tained angels cowaren,”” when she said, * 
air, —— not come with tobacco in their key oa The 
P thout more = 


““Who is he?” said a pene sais & policeman, who 
was nobly endeavoring to raise an intoxicated individual 
to his feet, who had but a few minutes previous fallen 
into the gutter. 

Can't say sir,” replied the policeman ; ‘ he can’t give 
an account of himself. 

“Uf course not!’’ “said the other. “ — can you ¢x- 
pect an account from # man who has lost nis balance!” 


‘*Q, my dear,”’ said a young wife, just returning from 

@ ball, ** { have learned one or the most difficult Peg id 

“There is @ step,” replied the husband, ‘the most 
valuable of all; but it is one, I fear, you will never care 
to learn.” 

** indeed, what step can that be?’ 

“ Ie is a step into tne kitchen.”’ 
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The celebrated Dunkirk fish John Barth, was 
elevated, on account of nis courage and ability, tw the 
rank of commodore in the French navy. When nis pro- 
motion took place, Louis XiV. said to him, * Barta, 
have made you @ commodore.’”’—" Quite right, sire!’’ 
replied the dich oman. 





Several nice young ciatianin © went to the residence of 
a young damsel a few evenings since, to give her a sere- 
nade. After some time, the servant wy out, and 
walking up to the harpist, exciaimed, ‘* My triend, the 
folks are all abed; you can’t get a cent to-night ad 


wee 





How to take Curacoa.—At a dinner given by my per 
Broadacres to some of his tenants, curacos is 





to oid T who, ar rq ry dant 
mech rel Pls, * “Oi may, young man! oi’ll tak zum 0’ thas 
a 


SARA Nn nen nent 


* Suicide is becoming very pe: in my poo said 
toani 





ing to 
‘ Well, sir, I don’t know oy as city where ie could 
prevail with greater advantage to the world at large.”’ 
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This long established and well known weekly paper 
after thirteen years and 

has becomea “ household word ” from Maine to California 

Paseo the fireside of rich and wr, in town aud 

untry, all over the wide extent of the United States, 

tt end be a weekly to every American home, 








o (i, Tela funt such aM Rafal as im Pomuagl brother cr 


era, . 
i> It is carefully edited by M. M. ry who has 

hteen years of editorial experience in Bosto! 
dy its large, well filled nary ‘deeply in- 

ting pages not Sereee vere or line. 
orn t numbers among its regular sennetroters the 

female writers in the coun’ 

, Caltivate e 





fC Its suggestive Teo tite to peeng on te 
qv epirls, and, 006 te Snets shores of Kuowienge. 
(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DEATH-TOUCH AND MRS. POINTON. A 
THRILLING AND TERRIBLE MYSTERY. 


Lone ere Mr. Pointon reached the cave, after 
leaving Tete, he was met by our hero’s mother. 
The place where they came together was the 
brow of the high cliff back of the meadow where 
the lovers were now reposing by each other’s 
side, with the starry diadems of night keeping 
their vigils above them. The face of Mrs. 
Pointon was mantled by an anxious and excited 
expression, and her eyes had a strange and un- 
usual earnestness in them when they scanned her 
husband’s face. She did not put her arms 
around him—she knew that such an endearment 
was not to be then and there permitted. She 
merely stood up beside him, while a tremulous 
agitation shook her entire frame, and while her 
bosom rose and fell like stormy petrels on a 


wind-lashed sea. 
~ oy may woar” hasvatia,~ sne cried, “* will this 


vow to live ina cave and conduct yourself so 
strangely—will it not soon be past-? There are 
times when I am almost distracted by the mys- 
teries which cross my brain, or else by the delu- 
sions by which I am beset—I know not what 
they are! Again and again have I seen two 
forms—yours and another—at the very instant 
preceding that when you gladden me with your 
words. And of late you seem quite a different 
person after you speak to me, losing that fierce 
manner which seems to come over you more 
and more every day. It is you, the stern and 
silent man, brooding over his thoughts during the 
day, that I do not like so well as I do you, the 
gentle and loving husband, when you come to 
me with your sweet whispers and consolations, 
at night! O, will you not forsake this stern and 
voiceless character you assume by day, and 
always be the loving and amiable man I find 
you in those better moments !” 

A tremor of emotion shook the form of the 
strange being, as he paused by Mrs. Pointon’s 
side, and gazed upon her. Anexcitement, which 
he had evidently tried to subdue, still gave an 
unusual glow to his features and an inflamed 
brilliancy to his eyes. No words left his lips— 
no sounds, but that stern face seemed to grow 
the tablet of thoughts unutterable, if the eyes of 
the observer had only possessed the secret clue 
to read them ! 

“@Q, do not look so stern and solemn,” said 
Mrs. Pointon, “for now the hour is near when 
you will speak to me again! DoT not know 
that this cold and horrible silence will soon be 
broken by the kindest of words? that this dread 
reserve will be followed by the most loving em- 
braces and kisses? 0, if the vow which I know 
constrains you might only expire! if you could 
be to me at all times as winning and noble as 
you seemed to me last night, how happy I should 
be!” 

Still trembled that silent figure with an emo- 
tion we may not attempt to describe. The wild- 
ness of his glances seemed to increase, and more 
than once did he look around, as if searching the 
scene for the detection of some hated foe! 
Anon his hand clasped the knife in his belt, and 


” “THe sepors,” “ THE LIFE 


TSU ANRE BREE tached) mane wie ne a a0! 
stroyer of his kind, the Death-Touch !”” 

With a quick movement the still silent but 

fearfully excited being, drew his knife from his 

belt and placed himself in the attitude of a man 

ready to spring upon a victim. 

“O, my God, think of our little Leonice, of the 

child of our love, and do not permit the blessed 

and fatherly nature you have shown to her and 

to me hitherto—O, do not permit those dear 

virtues to be all swept away by some awful emo- 

tion which has come upon you!” 

No word—not even a look, nor a pressure of 
her hand or form, was given to show her that 
those words had fallen upon human ears. 

“O, tell me,” she cried, “ that you are not that 
dreaded being ?” And again she would have flung 
herself into his arms, had he not held her off 
with a grasp like that of avice. ‘Never have 
I dared to so far receive the suspicion as to de- 
mand a denial, but now—O, my God! do not 
turn away your face, do not look so terrible; 
Tell me that you are not that man of blood and 
mystery—that scourge of many foes—that des- 
troyer of uncounted hosts—you, who have ever 
seemed so good and noble, you, who have lain so 
like a young child in my arms—you whom I have 
loved so wildly, though in the face of mysteries 
which have ever left a shadow on my soul! O, 
tell me—” 

He tore himself away from her frenzied grasp, 
moving away. And now a fearful sight caught 
the eye of the afflicted and agonized lady—a 
second figure, the very counterpart of the Death- 
Touch—a figure of the same size and height, 
and dressed in the same manner—a form that 
had come up the face of the ledge, as if pro- 
ceeding towards the cave, but was now suddenly 
recoiling towards the bushes from which he had 
emerged. 

It was that same figure we have seen paying 
that visit to the house of Borders, when Tete 
was insensible from a self-inflicted blow on the 
head. 

“ Look—look !” cried Mrs. Pointon, wildly, 
asshe grasped the Death-Touch by the arm. 
“Another man like yourself—the same duplicate 
I have seen again and again, when we have been 
walking together—when we have been entering 


he held all his veins in tension like those of a | the cave, or whenever the time has been near for 


wild beast when about to spring on its prey! 
Through the woods, over the cleared space on 


you to speak. See—see!” 
The silent Mr. Pointon turned his face to- 


the brow of that cliff, had comea voice! The | wards her, trying to assume a smile, but with 


voice of Norman Borders ! 


only a ghostly and hysterical result—un expres- 


“Q, do not look so—do not let all the gentle- | sion more frightful than a frown. 


ness and affection pass from your eyes and your 


The seeming apparition had gone. Mrs. 


face! For God’s sake, speak to me! tell me | Pointon continued to stare in the direction where 
what it is that excites you!” And she would | it had vanished, with a sort of horrified curiosity, 
have flung herself upon his breast, had not his | trembling in every limb and looking deathly 
powerful arm held her back, while his eyes glared | pale. 


towards an opening inthe forest. “O,my God! 


And now, forth from that opening among the 


again do I find my soul shaken by that horrible | trees came two figures out to view—Borders and 
euspicion—never received but once before, and | the trusty ruffian. A strange kind of sound—it 
then banished as a hideous thing that would | was neither a groan nor an exclamation—caused 
have crushed my reason or life, unless repulsed— | the lady to turn, and she saw that her husband 


that terrible fear that you might be—ah—” 


He turned his fearful eyes like gleams of light- 


ning upon her. 


was going swiftly and silently towards the new- 
comers. With awild cry of anguish, she bound- 
ed away in his steps—realizing only too well 


“Yes, the horrible thought that the one who | that a terrible conflict was at hand ! 
has until lately, and through all the days of 
peace, seemed 80 gentle and even timid—that | lost no time in secreting himself in a safe posi- 


A laugh of joy left the lips of Tete, and he 





— BETWEEN THE DEATH-TOU 


tion among the trees, from whence . 
forth upon the strife. Like two fierce bl 
hounds those two figures came together, for Bor- 
ders was not deficient in bravery nor in brute 
force. There was a glittering of steel in the soft 
[sez ENoRAVING.] 
moonlight, the ringing of the two blades against 
each other, and then the green grass was red- 
dened with blood! Not a word fell upon the 
air—not a sound, save the low moan of Mrs. 
Pointon as she wrung her hands and run to and 
fro, clutching vainly at the one and the other of 
the combatants, in the mad hope to separate 
them—and then the knife of Borders was strick- 
en far from his hand, flying out from the face of 
the cliff, and descending with a ringing sound 
and a shiny brightness, down into the depths of 
the valley, upon the rocks so far below. 

Until then the ruffian had fought in dogged 
silence, and without any signs of yielding, but 
when he saw himself thus unexpectedly disarm- 
ed, a wild cry of despair escaped him. Without 
an instant’s hesitation or delay, the Death-Touch 
hurled his own weapon, already reddened with 
blood, far behind him, and then clinched hand- 
to-hand with his foe! 

Then came an awful struggle. Borders was 
much the largest man, and was undoubtedly the 
possessor of more real muscular strength than 
his antagonist. But he had not the same agility, 
nor the fearful frenzy of passion by which the 
Death-Touch had been excited. Yet he fought 
with all the might of bravery and desperation, 
striving to encircle his adversary in those brawny 
arms whose pressure would have been fatal to 
any living thing within them. Over and over 
they went together, now here and then there, 
one moment on the very verge of the cliff 
and then rolling away together—while their 
fierce breathing and furious movements, and the 
utter deadliness flashing from each inflamed eye, 
showed that there could be only a tragic termi- 
nation to the awful strife. 

“Ha, ha!” finally laughed Tete, leaving his 
retreat and dancing joyously round. “ They 









sides of the precipicé, and send- 
ing up a last fearful wail from the depths below ! 
A moment of horror—a terrific crash in the 
branches of the trees below—and then all was 
still! 

With a gladness in his soul, but with an at- 
tending horror which kept him silent, Tete com- 
menced descending the cliff. The Death-Touch 
had reeled backwards from the scene of the fear- 
ful struggle, sweating and exhausted, but with a 
wild and joyous exultation in his eyes and on 
his countenance, though still as silent as ever. 
He soon found himself in the arms of Mrs, Poin- 
ton, who, looking more like a ghost or a corpse 
than like herself, had rushed forward just in time 
to catch him as he thus reeled backwards, and 
who now cried : 

“O, my God! what have I seen, and what do 
I now know? These gleaming eyes—this ter- 
rible hand—all shown in this fearful struggle! 
O, Lettice—darling—my husband is—God have 
pity upon me! Zhe Death-Touch!” 

And with a wild cry of anguish, as if of a ter- 
ror too great to be released from her soul in 
words, her arms and hands relaxed their pres- 
sure, and she fell backwards upon the ground, in 
a deadly swoon. 





CHAPTER XVII 


ENCOUNTER OF NAOMEKA AND BORDERS. 
TETE’S MADMAN. 


Borpers’s experience in the hands of the 
Death-Touch had been so terrible, that it was 
rather a relief to him when he found himaclf 
flying through the air, fairly released from the 
withering grasp of his foe. A crash, and the 
severe whipping his legs and arms were receiv- 
ing, causing him to yell with pain, and he reali- 
zed that he was tearing down through the tops 
of a huge old hemlock which stood directly 
beneath the cliff. A wild hope of life taking 
possession of his mind, he exerted himself to tae 
best of his ability, putting forth all the strength 

ining in him after that dread encounter, 





can’t stand that sort of thing much longer 3 
no! Parblea! whata fight. Ha!” 

Both Tete and Mrs Pointon now saw that the 
wonderful powers Borders had exhibited were 
failing fast. Like a struck inllock had he gone 
over backwards, hurled with a perfect frenzy of 
fury to the ground, and his voice was soon heard 
in wild yet faint and incoherent appeals for 
mercy and help. 

“Spare me!” he gasped. “O—ah!” 

Like a fury came the athletic form of his 
enemy down upon him, the long and bony fin- 
gers clutching at his throat, and then at his neck- 
tie, finally getting such a hold upon him that all 
his desperate struggles could not shake it off. 
Then those strong arms caught him up from 
the ground as if he had been a child, and he 
found himself whirled high above the head of his 
foe, as one bounding leap carried him to the 
very edge of the awful abyss! 

“Mercy!” cried the vanquished man. “ For 
God’s sake, mer—mer—” 

But, even as his wild and despairing cries 
awoke the echoes of the hollow night air, the 
victim found himself loosened from that fearfal 





grasp, and swiftly cleaving space—outwards and 


clutching wildly at every limb he passed, and 
gradually checking his fearful progress, till he 
finally came to a rest upon the lowest limb, and 
one some twenty feet from the jagged rocks at 
its base. Borders resolutely clung there. 

The trusty ruffian, perceiving that all was 
quiet in a te ) valley below, lost no time, it will 
be d, ind ding to the foot of the 
cliff. It was nearly as much as a man’s life was 
worth to descend the steep path he did at such 
an hour, but he did not pause to think of the 
danger of the descent, for his thoughts were all 
engrossed by a morbid curiosity respecting his 
master. Pressing his way through the low 
bushes, and passing around the larger trees, he 
soon eame to a halt directly under the spot from 
which the unfortunate man had been hurled into 
the abyss. Here he gazed around upon the 
rocks for sometime in silence, and without seeing 
any signs of the object of his earnest search. 

“Not so much as @ grease-spot!” he finally 
muttered. “Bravo to you, Mr. Death-Touch! 
You are a right down clever operator im that 
line !” 








“J say, Tete,” came a voice down from the 


lowest branch of that gigantic hemlock. “ If 
you don’t stop praising my enemies to my face, 
you and I will have a falling out !” 

He undertook to shake his fist at the trusty 
ruffian, by way of enforcing the moral of his 
words, and the proceeding caused his instant 
falling out ofthe tree to the ground. He was 
quite severely bruised by the fall, and might have 
been killed had it not been that Tete was peer- 
ing upwards, straining his eyes up into the limbs 
and leaves of the tree—just in time to receive the 
swiftly descending corporosity of Borders on his 
right shoulder, and to be sent down upon the 
rocks all in a heap. 

“Allez!” he cried. “ You've fixed me now !’ 

“It’s not much matter,” rejoined Borders, as 
he gathered himselfup. “It only gives you a 
chance to say that you have had a share in the 
trouble. But where’s the monster gone *” 

“Hist! don’t say a word, or he’ll come thrash 
ing down through the tree and kill us both! I 
should have come to your rescue, captain, but 
he kept you spinning around so much like a top 
that I couldn’t get a chance to do you any good. 
At the rate you whirled around there, for awhile, 
I would have been likely to kill you both at a 
single blow !” 

“Well, I’m out of the scrape,” said Borders, 
with a long breath expressive of relief, as he 
shook his burly form like a dog just emerged 
from the water. “Nota wound of any impor- 
tance—only a little blood-letting and a few 
scratches, that’s all. Let us go down to the 
water and wash off the dirt and prem, and see 





life had then pemerek He looked up at the 
dizzy height, and then at the dark rocks peering 
out of the bushes, here and there, underneath the 
cliff, and shuddered, thinking that he would not 
for worlds pass through a similar peril. 

Borders soon ascertained the extent and num- 
ber of his injuries, and repeated his former asser- 
tion respecting them, saying that they were of 
no account whatever. He then said : 

“ Since I have been absent from the Shades 
so much longer than I expected, we will lose no 
time in making our way home. I suppose you 
have seen nothing of a military personage, a 
French general, inquiring for me or for General 
de Linne *” 

“ No—no!” 

“Well, I am expecting such a man, direct 
from France, and he must be along to-night or 
to-morrow. All is still up there on the cliff?” 
“Yes, the old destroyer is engaged in fetching 
his wife out of her faint.” 

“O, his wife—ah! I confess that I don’t 
quite see into their relation.” 

“Nor I. For my part, if my wife should keel 
over about the time I had shaken off such a 
rough customer as you are, I should be likely to 
doubt her virgin affection—I should !” 

The twain turned to depart, keeping the little 
path which wound along the shore of the lake, 
and went out to intersect the main road, that on 
which the house of Borders stood. They walked 
as fast as they could, conversing together, for 
each felt anxious to reach the safety of their 
home. It seemed like a deathstroke to Borders, 
when Tete told him that Leonice had fled and 
taken the strong-box, and that he did not know 
where she was, and he fairly groaned with ap- 
prehension and regret, as he quickened his speed 
towards the house. 

All the efforts of Tete to draw him out of his 
gloomy silence, by graphically recounting the 
capture of Walter Winter by his ruse, proved 
vain, and so he finally held his own peace. They 
thus went on together. 

Near the middle of the pond, and where the 
path was quite narrow, tle two men met the 
Indian girl again. She was now seated on a 
snow-white steed, and had just come across the 
lake, getting quite wet in the transit, her steed 
having planged off a bank several feet in height, 
at the start. She grew agitated at recognizing 
the two ruffians, and would have turned and fled, 
we do not doubt, if there had been time and space 
to do so. 

Borders caught the horse by the bridle, and 
the trusty ruffian went around to the water-side 
of the animal, that Naomeka might not have a 
chance to flee. 

“IT say, Tete,” said Borders, “I guess she's 
eoaked her pistol and powders, and cannot come 
it over me quite so readily as she did before !” 
The poor girl trembled, as if she had received 
a warning from the fates, that the hour of her 
destiny was at hand. 

“ Sarely, you would not kill me now?” she 
eried, with slightly quivering lips, and with 
features they could see changing im the moon- 
light, beneath the inflaence of a mortal fear. 





“ Why not?” queried Borders, with « brutal 
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langh. “ Now is our time to do it—now, when 


| 


the spell of your cursed enchantments is gone.” | 


“I have loved you once, Norman—have borne 
you a sweet little babe! Will you not think of 
that?” 

“ Sacre diew! Yl think of nothing but that 
you have become the pest of my peace, and a 
nuisance to the place. You are a mad witch !” 

“No, I am not a witch, nor mad. I have been 
cured of that deadly soul-sickness by him. He 
loves me, if you do not. Spare me for his sake, 
if not for my own !” 

Borders understood who she meant, and his 
resolution became fiercer and more evident in his 


acts. 

“Hag!” he shrieked, “I am going to kill 
you!” 

She would have sprang off from the horse, but 
Tete caught her by the foot. 

“Away, Nona,” she cried, striking her steed, 
but the horse seemed convulsed with terror and 
did not move. 

“That's right, Tete—just hold her! That’s 
it—there !”” 

He had drawn the knife from Tete’s belt, and 
plunged it through and through Naomeka’s 
body, so that the point of the blade was visible 
behind, under the left shoulder-blade, while the 
handle protruded in front. 

“ That fixes you,” he said, as a deathly pallor 
came over her face and she reeled in her saddle. 
* Go.” 

He released his hold of the bridle, and the 
horse bounded furiously away as if in affright, 
the girl still clinging to the reins and to the 
saddle. 

“You think you've done it, eh?” asked the 
trusty ruffian. 

“I know it,” he said, with a savage gesture. 
“ She’s as surely done for as a man that’s al- 
ready coffined.” 

“Fourteen inches to the hilt! But I should 
not be surprised to see her again.” 

“Well, she may stand it a little while if she 
does not pull out the blade! When that’s done 
her life goes too!” 

The two villains resumed their way home 
wards, and were soon there. The proprietor 
was not long in finding out the abstraction of 
his papers, and a terror took possession of his 
soul greater than when he was going earthwards 
through the hemlock. He forcibly controlled 
his emotion, and sent Tete off to bury his late 
companion—telling him to finish the job as soon 
as he could, consulting his own taste in the dis- 

position of the remains. 

The use of the word taste proved suggestive 
to the trusty ruffian. He deposited the body of 
his late fellow-servant in the hog-pen, and went 
lagubriously back to the house. 

“ Poor Jean,” he said. “He’s done for. In 

— graphic language of Racine and Fenelon, 
manner in which that affair had been completed, 
and requested the p of his d 
freebooter in the cellar. They went down to- 
gether, to the presence of the everlasting lamp 
of vengeance, which was still burning, though 
dimly, under the patronage of a mouse which 
was eating a piece of cheese on the head of the 
barrel—a piece he had just safely taken from a 
trap which an unfortunate relative had sprung. 

“Now,” said Borders, “we must commence 
anew. The oath I swore here last night has not 
yet been accomplished, and we do not seem to 
be much nearer the desired result than then. 
Yes, we must fire up, and commence again at 
the beginning !” 

“To tell the truth,” ventured Tete, while his 
master proceeded to fill up the lamp, “ I am get- 
ting discouraged !”’ 

“ That's because you do not know who you 
have the honor of serving. Look upon me, valet, 
and know that I am a man who can never fail !”” 

“ For the reason, then, that a man who fails 
is no longer a man. What will you do?” 

The lamp now began to burn with all the 
brightness desired, Borders having picked up the 
wicks. 

“You see it?” he said, as he seated himself 
on one of the cellar stairs. 

edt a 

“ Well, now look at me!” 

With this commencement, that man of crime 
and mystery proceeded to make himself known. 
His name was De Linne. He had been every- 
thing to all men for the first thirty years of his 
life, but had finally become a general in the 
French army, and as such had been sent to 
Canada at the head of a body of troops. He 
had subsequently retired from active service, and 
settled in the State of Maine, with the inten- 
tion of carrying out some plans of his own. To 
speak plainly, he had formed a design to drive 
the English out of New England, and annex all 
the Eastern and Northern States to the Canadas, 
under the laws and government of the French 
king, he himself assuming the title and office of 
captain-general. 

That was Borders’s plan. It told Tete that 
be had a master worthy of being ranked among 
the great intriguers of both ancient and modern 
times. The delight he felt was expressed in his 
eyes. Still, he was saddened by the reffection 
that this was the first hour of his master’s con- 
fidences, and he asked why he had not known 
all this before * 

“ Because one head is better than two to keep 
a secret,” was the reply. “ Besides, there is all 
the time left now which you require to do vour 
best for my success.” . 

He then proceeded to explain that the design 
of the late wars had been to destroy and harass 
the English so that the conquest of the country 
would now be all the easier for the French and 
their allies. He announced that five thousand 
French soldiers were on their way to the Ken. 
nebec, the Penobscot and the Piscataqua, and 
that these forces would be assisted by a horde of 
French and Indians from the north and west. 
Another day or two would see the formation of 
a large army in the Kennebec valley, of which 
he, as General de Linne, would be commander. 
in-chief. 








plan gave promise of success—at least, 
enough of feasibility to fan the ambition of tha: 








reckless and unscrupulous man, and astonish his | 
servant. 

“ Partleu!” he cried. “I wish I had known 
before that I was in the service and confidence of 
such a great man!” 

Borders looked contented and smiled. After 
all—there was a somewhat singular expression 
on Borders’s face—why shouldn’t he conclude, | 
on considering the matter a little more closely, 
that his master was insane? He never had seen | 
anything in Borders’s proceedings calculated to 
warrant him in putting faith in such gigantic 
plots as he had now so freely revealed. 

What did it all meant He would take the | 
liberty, till he saw some tangible evidences of 
the great conspiracy, to say that Mr. Norman 
Borders was slightly, if harmlessly, insane. For | 
along time, master and servant sat staring at 
each other, while a strange and restless pair of | 
eyes glared upon them from one extremity of the 
cellar. The possessor of those eyes was the 
Death-Touch. 

“And, now,” said Borders, finally arising, 
‘I shall want you to set upall night. I expect 
an arrival, that of two hundred men, who were 
formerly disciples of free-trade, and who left the 
vicinity of Seguin day before yesterday, to come 
here, under good and efficient guides. They are 
coming to join me, and are pledged to die for | 
the success of my cause. They will probably ar- 
rive ina few hours, coming up the river road, | 
and | wish you to be on the watch.” 

Tete bowed respectfully. This looked like 
business, and he luded that his master might 
be reasonably sane, after all. 

Master and servant now went up stairs, and 
that silent figure passed out ofthe cellar, but not 
till the lamp of vengeance had been forever ex- 
tinguished by his hand. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE CAMP OF THE DEATH-TOUCH! 

Ir was at the same hour and moment. A 
tired and hungry company of men, a portion of 
them mounted upon jaded horses, and the re- 
mainder marching wearily a-foot, were coming 
up the river road which follows the various wind- 
ings of the Kennebec River below Gardwell. 
They were not more than two miles below the 
high bluffs on which the town is situated, but 
had been under arms ever since the rising of the 
sun, for they had received but little favor from 
the people of the district through which they 
were making their passage, and were rather 
cautious how they halted by the way. 

These men were the freebooters who Were 

ding to Gardwell to place th lves under 
the command of General De Linne, otherwise 
Norman Borders. Since the time of their de- 
partare, more than forty-eight hours before, from 
the coasts in the vicinity of Seguin, they had been 
bj wax inual annoyance from the in- 
sive of anch a body of meen as tounge ne 
good. In consequence of these feelings, the? 
adventurers had not fared in the most sumptuous 
manner, and had even experienced no little 
difficulty in obtaining the actdal necessities they 
required. One or two of them had been killed 
by exasperated farmers upon whose property 
they had attempted to levy contributions without 
asking permission, and several others had been 
wounded, more or less seriously—so that the 
entire body, as a whole, was not in the best of 
conditions and spirits. They were all hungry 
and weary. 

More than once, had several of the men pro- 
posed to halt for the night, and sleep on their 
arms without any supper, or else pick up a few 
hogs and sheep at the farm-houses along their 
route; but the commander had opposed all 
these proposals, bidding them have patience for a 
few miles more, and they would arrive at their 
destination, and receive every comfort they 
desired. 

In this way, that motley collection of men came 
up the river road towards the scene of vur story. 
They were old men and young men, all bearing 
the mark of crime not only in their persons, but 
in their garb, and in the weapons they carried 
in their hands. The greater part of them had 
seen service on the high-seas, and knew the black 
flag as well as any other which then floated be 
tween the old world and the new. Men there 
were in that assemblage who could have told 
strange stories of scuttled ships, of buried treas- 
ures, and of men and women stepping off the 
plank, but few of them could have referred to 
any past happiness enjoyed, or of any real good 
that had been gained. And they were now 
merely what they always had been, a set of vil- 
lains banded together to better their fortunes, by 
which they meant the obtainance of the means to 
gratify their lasts. 

“I say we must halt,” cried a voice in the 
ranks. “Ican go no farther—I am completely 
orn out, and would just as soon lie down here 
and die as not.” 

“Silence!” called out the commander, ‘in a 
stern voice. “Only three or four miles more, 
which will not take us till midasight, and we 
shall be at the head-quarters of General de 
Linne !” 

“No use,” said another. “I haven’t had a 
mouthfal since ten o’clock this morning, and I 
am as hungry as a bear, besides being as weak 
asakitten. I say halt!” 

Quite a murmur now arose from the hungry 
rovers, and it required all the address of the 
commander and his officers to put down the 
matiay which threatened to break out. He re- 
minded them that a number of the town’s people 
were up in arms, and following in their wake, to 
see what was meant by such a strange and for- 
midable invasion of their territory, at the very 
time that the news had come of a declaration of 
war, and just after a neighboring town had been 
attacked and laid waste—though not without 
being terribly avenged. 

Carefully suiting his remarks to the circum- 
Stances, the commander finally succeeded in 
restoring order, and the whole force pressed 
forward as rapidly as they could. The annoy- 
ance they had received from the people among 
whom they were passing had tended w indame 











| his steed. The silent figure passed him the let- 
, ter, and he read it by the light of the lantern. 


held general discourse in the ranks on the re- | 
venge they would have for their late vexations, | 
just as soon as they found themselves well located | 
for that purpose. They were reckoning withoat | 
their host! 
On winding around a bold bluff which comes 

down to the bank of the river, the commander, | 
preceding at the head of his forces, suddenly | 


perceived a figure which had come to a halt in 


the middle of the road, bearing a lantern in one j 
hand and a letter in the other, and waving the | 
lantern in such a way as to assure the general | 
that he was desired to halt. } 

The commander passed the order, reining in | 


A look of satisfaction and relief passed over his 
tae This note,” he said, ,raising his voice, “ is 
from General de Linne, who orders us to make a 
camp, where his orderly here shall lead us, but 
close at hand, and he will give us some supper.” 

A shout of approbation followed these words, 
and the silent figure led the way to a meadow on 
the left hand side of the road. The spot selected 
for the emegmpment was soon perceived, as it 
was indicated by a supper that had already 
been prepared and spread out upon tables and | 
boards. A number of silent figures were seen | 
flitting here and there, arranging all these affairs, 
under the direction of their leader, the singular 
looking orderly, and they had gotten all things 
so well arranged for the reception of that hungry 
horde, that they had only to seat themselves in 
order, and commence their repast. 

What an augury of a splendid campaign 
against the English did that repast seem ! 

“ This is splendid! This is grand!” arose on 
all sides. 

The silent orderly and his equally silent fol- 
lowers could have been seen retiring from the 
camp at an early stage of the proceedings. They 
went away towards the western part of Gardwell, 
the leader muffling his face and observing silence. 
They finally paused, with faces turned towards 
the spot where were rejoicing the men to whom 
they had so kindly furnished a supper. 

“ Not yet,” said a voice. 

They had paused on an elevation, and one 

far distant from the encampment bat that 
might reasonably expect to hear any un- 
sounds proceeding from that direction, on 
still air of the night. In fact, they could 
evan then hear the sounds of feasting and re- 
joting, laughter and conversation, which came 
over the intervening meadows and dales. They 
ogntinued to wait, looking significantly at each 
other—the silent leader standing there, Mis arms 
folded on his breast, his head thrown back, the 
perfect incarnation of everything that is secret, 
deadly or implacable! He looked an iron sta- 
tue of hate and revenge. 
They waited there, that silent little body of 
nearly half an hour. Then over the inter- 
valleys and meedows there came a 


Hs, ha!” laughed a voice. “That is the 
encampment of the Death-Touch !” 

A strange laugh of exultation followed from 
his companions, and then they continued to listen. 
They heard curses and groans, and all the hor- 
rors of a stricken and dying assemblage of men, 
resounding over the place of that encampment. 
They saw steeds rushing away in wild affright, 
while scores of men, with a sudden and destroy- 
ing fever in their veins, hastened towards the 
river—some dropping dead by the way, others 
planging in and sinking like pieces of lead, and 
others madly drinking their fill, only to cast 
their eyes imploringly upwards towards heaven, 
and die! It was a strange—a terrible scene. 

The moon was riding tranquilly in the sky, 
and all was silent in the town above, and on the 
river below ; bat those cries of distress, those 
frenzied calls for help—those dead and dying 
forms, strewed here and there in that meadow, 
and between the road and the river—all told a 
terrible tale. 

Those men had been poisoned in that repas:— 
they were all dying. In the midst of all their 
heartless schemes of murder and rapine, had 
come a strange figure in a smiling shape, and they 
had been lured to their ruin, without the utterance 
of a word on the part of their destroyer. 

The moans of pain, the curses which arose 
against that terrible protector of the English, 
the frantic calls for assistance, all grew fainter 
and fainter on that summer evening’s air. The 
riderless steeds, no longer terrified by those fear- 
fal sounds of distress commenced quietly feeding 
among the bodies of their masters, scattered 
here and there in the meadows. 

Not one of all those strong and hearty men 
had been ordained in the book of fate to escape. 
They were all soon dead—and then a dread 
silence reigned over the scene occupied by those 
motioniess and lifeless figares—a silence broken 
only by some rude dwellers in the vicinity, who 
came in fear and trembling to learn what that 
strange silence meant. The tale was soon told. 
When the last moan of anguish, the last wild 
shriek for water and aid, had died away on the 
air, those silent figures again turned their faces 
towards Gard well. 

The face of their leader was still muffled, and 
no word left his lips, but the wild gleam of 
triumph in his eye would have told all the dread 
truth to any one permitted to know its deep 
meaning. The silence of that strange being 
could have explained the silence behind him. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.| 
(Back numbers of Te Fiag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at al) 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 





QUEER COMPANIONS. 

A gentleman in this city has a very large gray 
squirrel, the wheel of whose cage having been 
bruken, and the family being tired of seeing it in 
the room, the cage was placed ia 40 unused base- 
ment of the huase, and his squirrelship provided 
with food in abundance. On visiting the cage a 
short time ago, a large rat was found quietly dom- 
iciled with the sqairrel, the falling of the wheel 
having permitted free ingress and egress to the 
rat. From sharing the squirrel’s food, the rat 
had grown so fat that he did not care to move 
The two rudente seemed to be mutually pleased 





them with wrath against the English, and they 





with each other's company, and they were not 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 





She is an only danghter, 

With loving, artless ways— 
The sunshine of the fisher's cot 
For sixteen ficetiog Mays; 
Her face is fair and modest, 
Her eyes like any dove 

O, sweh 2 little maiden 
Has won the sailor's Jove! 


The rosy hours around her brow 
Bright thorniess chaplets weave ; 
‘The lark may soar to heaven, 
And trill celestial praise : 
The happy gay young sailor 
Bat bears his love's sweet lays. 


She smiles upon him fondly, 
And floods his soul with light; 
Her mimic frowns of angez 
Enshadow it like night. 
Sweet Avis loves ber sailor 
With all the warmth of youth: 
But maids the world all over 
Will test their lovers’ truth. 


The chapei-bell is ringing. 
The young and old are there; 
Each breathes a tender biessing 
Upon the wedded pair. 
His arms of love enfold ber, 
He says, ** My own sweet bride, 
Thou seest that good ship anchored 
Upon the swelling tide’ 


“ The wind blows cool and steady— 
One kiss—I must away! 
The captain bids me hasten 
To steer ber from the bay.” 

Sharp thorns profane the t-*al wreath, 
Each heart beats close to heart ; 
They bear the distant seamen’s cheer, 

Im silent tears they part. 


She watehes for her sailor 
From amber dawn till dark ; 
She hears the wild winds rising 
Around the home-bound bark. 
O, woe of woes! night closes 
On bill, on vale and town: 
No eye but that of Heaven 
Beholds the bark go down! 


‘The ehapel-bell is tolling— 
‘The ehapel by the shore; 
Alas, ber darling sailor, 
She ne'er wili see him more! 
Slow wandering on the sea-beach, 
She wrings her hands and weeps: 
“O, cruel sea, give back my love, 
‘That on your bosom siceps!”” 





[Written for The Flag ofour Union.} 


WOOING AND WINNING. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
You remind me, my dear friend (it was thus 
Harry Hylton’s letter commenced), of a certain 
promise, made to you, as you write, full six 


informed, by mail, of my impressions of matters 
and things in this beautiful little country nook, 
where I now find myself so happily domesticated. 
And I use this last adverb, understandingly, you 
will please observe ; since (let me whisper it in 
your ear), I am enjoying any amount of ante- 
nuptial pleasure, in the society and under the 
roof of the person, who, in precisely six weeks 
from date, is to take the name of Mrs. Harry 
Hylton. 

You stare, but this is the fact ; as fate and love 
would have it, Iam at last entrapped. I have, 
too, a sufficient excuse for not fulfilling my en- 
gagement with you, until now, in the fact that 
the exciting and interesting events which have 
led to my present enviable prospects, have hardly 
given me time or opportunity to eat or sleep— 
much less, to hold pen-conversations, even with 
an old friend like yourself. But now, without 
further excuse, I propose to begin at the begin- 
ning, and give you an exact account of all my 
adventures and misadventures since I last saw 
you. Therefore, “lend your serious hearing to 
what J shall unfold.” 

My destination, you will remember, when I 
parted from you, was Clairville, a little village 
several hundred miles west from you; and here, 
upon the evening of the third day, I arrived. I 
immediately repaired to the house of Colonel St. 
Claire, the man, par excellence, of the village, and 
from whom its name was derived. I found him 
at home in a beautiful and stately mansion, em- 
bowered among the trees, and surrounded by 
everything which should be sufficient to render a 
life of leisure delightful. The colonel, as you 
may need be informed, was the bosom friend and 
boon companion of my father, before the death 
of the latter; they had grown up together from 
boyhood, served together in the most stirring 
campaigns of the last war, and, in short, cement- 
ed between themselves a friendship which death 
alone had been able to dissolve. And as I am 
the only surviving member of my father's family, 
and had never before met Colonel St. Claire, 
you can imagine that my reception was of the 
most hearty and cordial kind. This was cer- 
tainly the fact; my venerable friend is a gentle- 
man of the old school, hospitable, warm-hearted 
and sociable ; and from the first, I beheve, trans- 
ferred to me all the interest and affection which 
he had ever felt towards my father. 

The household of this beautiful home consists 
of the colonel, its head, a housekeeper (Mrs. St. 
Claire being several years deceased), two mis- 
ehievous juvenile grandsons, with whom my 
narrative has little to do—and last, and best of 
all, Isabel, familiarly known as Belle St. Claire, 
the “sole daughter of the house and heart” of 
my host, and with whom my narrative is entirely 
connected. I don’t mean to go into raptures 
over her, or even to descrite her, further than to 
intimate very decidedly, that of all lovely, love- 
able representatives of the sex feminine that these 
eyes of mine have ever beheld, the one of whom 
I am speaking is the most so. She is a woman, 
my dear friend, as lovely in mind as in person, 
and possessing in a wonderful degree all those 
charms and graces which, as you know, my fas 
tidious conceptions of the good and beautiful 





molested.—/iurtford Tumes. 


require. Have I said enough? 


Fon poy Re aR ead a2 de 


The evening of my arrival was passed in the 
drawing room, in company with Isabel and her 
father ; its first hours being emlivened by the 

i pranks of the young urchiss of whom I have 

spoken, spoiled children, both. Certainly, s 

more delightful evening, I do not remember bav- 
ing spent im the course of my life. My arrival 

had been somewhat unexpected, and on that ac- 
' count, the more welcome; and I had been in 
the company of my new friends hardly an hour 
| before I really felt as though I had known them 
for a century. The colonel was jovial and 
hugely good-humored ; Isabel pleasant, sociable, 
and entertaining. If I ever exerted myself, upon 
any one occasion more than another, to mae & 
| favorable impression, I think it was upon this 
| one. These efforts were, as you may ima,ine, 
directed chiefly towards my fair companion , and 
| you will pardon the vanity which leads me to 
| say that my success was marked. At my re 
| quest, she sang, and in a clear, sweet voice as 
| ever delighted my ear; and, in accompanying 
| her, Iam sure that my earnestness and expres 
| sion fully compensated for all musical defects of 
; mine. - c 
| Iwas in a truly happy frame of mind, that 
night, when I bade Isabel good evening, and 
retired to my chamber. I was always, as you 
know, remarkably sanguine, buoyant, and, with- 
al, a most immoderate dreamer; but even you 
will be disposed to smile when I tell you of my 
reflections, that evening, when I found myself 
alone. They were after this fashion : 

“Fortunate mortal that I am,” I thought, 
“ my future is now plainly marked out. Here I 
am, in a position at once gratifying and envia- 
ble—in the very bosom of the family of an old 
friend, and there to remain, ad infinitum. The 
father is pleased with me, most assuredly; the 
daughter, as certainly, doesn’t dislike me ; and 
these, too, are mere first impressions. Now, for 
once in the course of human events, the course 
of true love shal! run smooth; I will woo and 
win my lady in a most successful manner ; a little 
time will fally suffice to secure my happiness ; 
and thereafter, I wil! settle down in the glorious 
old mansion, and enjoy life as only the husband 
of Belle St. Claire can do.” 

“ Well—” I hear you exclaim—“so much for 
the prophecy ; now for the fulfilment! In this 
latter there has been evidently a lamentable fall- 
ing off.” 

Patience, patience, my dear fellow; we will 
immediately inquire of that; for thereby hangs 
this most truthfal tale, which I have commenced 
to tell you. And I think you will agree with 
me, before reaching its conclusion, that, for the 
nonce, love has proved a reliable soothsayer. 

Morning came, after innumerable dreams of 
Belle St. Claire, and I again joined my friends. 
This second day of my visit was Sunday, and 
we rode in the family carriage to the village 
church. All that day, I was constantly near 
Belle, silently and momently receiving new im- 
pressions. And although the colonel’s family 
ad was in a position well adapted for hearing, 

Pa peer cene of my sitting by the 
side of my divinity, and reading the cnaren- 
service from the same book with her, sadly in- 
terfered with my appreciation of the services of 
the sanctuary. 

“A clear case,” you will say, “of love at first 
sight.” Even so; I freely admit it. Not an 
hour of that happy Sabbath passed without 
bringing to my knowledge something further 
admirable in the character of Isabel St. Claire. 
I quickly discovered that my first estimate of her, 
ample as it was, really did injustice to the re- 
markable loveliness which dwelt within her ; and 
Tat once indefinitely deferred all farther judg- 
ments upon the subject. 

The two succeeding weeks passed away like 
a dream, and in a constant round of pleasures. 
My friends seemed to have taken my happiness 
in charge; and especially did Isabel devote her 
time and attention to me. We were together 
constantly, and, generally alone; we read from 
the same books, conversed together, walked, 
sang, rode, and begniled the time in a hundred 
other delightful ways. Our intercourse was of 
the mos: familiar and friendly character; and I 
was immeasurably gratified to discover that upon 
all occasions and in all places, my fair compan- 
ion trusted herself implicitly to me and my pro- 
tection. I am free to confess that this discovery 
gave me an honest pride which I have never 
before felt. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, which, you 
may think, should have encouraged me to press 
my advances upon the citadel which I had be 
sieged—spite of all these favorable circumstances, 
I was far from satisfied with my progress during 
these two weeks. Al:hough always kind and 
pleasant, and apparently, always gratified with 
my companionship, yet, at times, I fancied that 
I could discover in her manner a certain con- 
Straint, a species of embarrassment, for which I 
was at a loss to account. There were times 
when I longed to breathe into her ear the words 
of love which were constantly upon my tongue ; 
but the strange and painful! conviction that they 
would be unwelcome, restrained me. I became 
moody and thoughtful ; there was, I conjectured, 
some secret cause operating to produce the re- 
sults I have named. I was not long in deciding 
that I would not proceed one step 


blindly; and 
with my usual promptness, I qui 





y decided to 
lay the matter before Colonel St. Claire, and if 
there was, as I more than suspected, a reason 
which would operate to prevent my becoming a 
Suitor for the hand of his daughter, to become 
acquainted with it. 

I acted upon the impulse without delay. I 
found the colonel in the library, alone; and 
with an abruptness w 





*h I knew would please 
him, I opened the subject. First, I spoke of the 
relations which had subsisted between my father 
and himself, so pleasant and friendly in their 
character; then I reminded him, and with a 
sincere expression of thanks, of the interest which 






be had manifested in me; and lastly, prefacing 
the avowal] with a hint of my circumstances in 
life, the position which my professiona) brethren 
had accorded me, and the sincerity of my present 
appeal to him, I boldly declared my love for his 
daughter, and demanded his permission to prose- 





cute my addresses to her. And finally, I stood 
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evening of my arrival was passed in the ° 


g-room, in company with Isabel and her 
its first hours being enlivened by the 
of the young urchixs of whom I have 
» spoiled children, both. Certainly, a 
‘elightful evening, I do not remember hay- 
ent in the course of my life. My arrival 
en somewhat unexpected, and on that ac- 
the more welcome; and I had been in 
mpany of my new friends hardly an hour 
I really felt as though I had known them 
century. The colonel was jovial and 
’ good-humored ; Isabel pleasant, sociable, 
itertaining. If I ever exerted myself, upon 
1@ occasion more than another, to make a 
ble impression, I think it was upon this 
These efforts were, as you may imagine, 
d chiefly towards my fair companion ; and 
ill pardon the vanity which leads me to 
at my success was marked. At my re. 
she sang, and in a clear, sweet voice as 
elighted my ear; and, in accompanying 
am sure that my earnestness and expres 
ily compensated for all musical defects of 


1s in a truly happy frame of mind, that 
when I bade Isabel good evening, and 
{to my chamber. I was always, as you 
, remarkably sanguine, buoyant, and, with- 
most immoderate dreamer; but even you 
® disposed to smile when I tell you of my 
tions, that evening, when I found myself 
They were after this fashion : 
‘ortunate mortal thatI am,” I thought, 
future is now plainly marked out. Here I 
‘n @ position at once gratifying and envia- 
in the very bosom of the family of an old 
!, and there to remain, ad infinitum. The 
ris pleased with me, most assuredly; the 
iter, as certainly, doesn’t dislike me; and 
too, are mere first impressions. Now, for 
in the course of human events, the course 
1¢ love shall run smooth; I will woo and 
ny lady in a most successful manner ; a little 
will fally suffice to secure my happiness ; 
hereafter, I will settle down in the glorious 
‘ansion, and enjoy life as only the husband 
le St. Claire can do.” 
‘Vell—” I hear you exclaim—“so much for 
rophecy ; now for the fulfilment! In this 
: oe has been evidently a lamentable fall- 
tience, patience, my dear fellow; we will 
diately inquire of that; for thereby hangs 
nost truthfal tale, which I have commenced 
‘you. And I think you will agree with 
efore reaching its conclusion, that, for the 
', love has proved a reliable soothsayer. 
ming came, after innumerable dreams of 
St. Claire, and I again joined my friends. 
second day of my visit was Sunday, and 
de in the family carriage to the village 
1. All that day, I was constantly near 
silently and momently receiving new im- 
ons. And although the colonel’s family 
=o & position well adapted for hearing, 
of my diviniy, aad welt ek crane 
a) from the same book with her, sadly in- 
ed with my appreciation of the services of 
anctuary. 
lear case,” you will say, “of love at first 
Even so; I freely admit it. Not an 
of that happy Sabbath passed without 
ing to my knowledge something further 
cable in the character of Isabel St. Claire. 
. ickly discovered that my first estimate of hie, 
0 as it was, really did injustice to the te. 
able loveliness which dwelt within her ; and 
mee indefinitely deferred all farther judg- 
> upon the subject. 
‘@ two succeeding weeks passed away like 
‘m, and in a constant round of pleasures. 
riends seemed to have taken my happiness 
‘rge; and especially did Isabel devote her 
tnd attention to me. We were together 
antly, and, generally alone; we read from 
ume books, conversed together, walked 
rode, and beguiléd the time in a hutidred 
delightful ways. Our intercourse was of 
\ost familiar and friendly character; and I 
umeasurably gratified to discover that upon 
“asions and in all places, my fair compan- 
usted herself implicitly to me and my pro- 
%. Tam free to confess that this di 


iscove! 
yg honest pride which I have duce 
elt. 


' yet, notwithstanding all this, which you 
jink, should have encouraged me to neeee 
vances upon the citadel which I had be- 
—Spite of all these favorable circumstances 
far from satisfied with my progress during 
‘wo weeks. Although always kind and 
At, and Apparently, always gratitied with 
mpanionship, yet, at times, I fancied that 
discover in her manner a certain con- 
& species of embarrassment, for which I 
& loss to account. There were times 
longed to breathe into her ear the words 
which were constantly upon my tongue ; 
_ Strange and painful conviction that they 
’e unwelcome, restrained me, I became 
and thoughtful ; there was, I conjectured, 
“ret cause operating to produce the re- 
ave named. I was not long in deciding 
vould not proceed one Step blindly; and 
usual promptness, I quickly decidea to 
matter before Colonel St. Claire, and if 
8, as I more than Suspected, a reason 
ould operate to prevent my becoming a 
‘the hand of his daug 


; hter, to become 
sd with it. 


1 upon the impulse without delay. I 
@ colonel in the library, alone; and 
abruptness which I knew would please 
ened the subject. First, I spoke of the 
which had subsisted between my father 
self, so pleasant and friendly in their 
i then I reminded him, and with a 
Pression of thanks, of the interest which 
anifested in me; and lastly, prefacing 
ll with a hint of my circumstances in 
sition which my professional brethren 
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ie me, and the sincerity of my present 
him, I boldly declared my love for his 
and demanded his Permission to prose- 
\ddresses to her. And finally, I stood 
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expectan'ly before his chair, anxiously awaiting 


his answer. | 

Colonel St. Claire listened attentively, and 
for a moment after I had finished he was silent. 
When he replied, it was with an expression of 
absolate pain upon his benevolent face. 

“My dear Henry,” he said, “1 must say that 
this revelation of yours gives me real distress, 
notwithstanding the favor with which, under 
other circumstances, I should regard it. You | 
have reminded me of my intimacy with your | 
father—he was the best and noblest friend I have 
ever known. You, Harry Hylton, are his son, 
and short as has been the time I have known 
you, I have come to love you like a second 
father. You recallto me in a thousand ways 
recollections of my old friend, your parent ; and, 
in short, my dear boy, I should be proud to call 
you my own boy, the husband of my darling 
Belle, if—” 

L anticipated his next words, and as he pro- 
nounced them, I sank down into a chair beside 
him, weak, faint, and utterly heart-sick and 
miserable. 

“If it were not,” he said, “ that Belle is soon 
to be married to a person whom I in every re- 
spect approve.” 

“ L homme propose’—you know the rest. 
How perfectly wretched I was at that moment, 
you, my dear fellow, who know me well, can 
conjecture. Here, for the last two weeks, vain 
dreamer that I was, I had been building beauti- 
ful hopes and plans fur my future, fancying my- 
self xbout to be made perfectly happy, and delud- 
ing myself with all the vanity and delirium which 
a person in my situation could well conceive. 
And this was theend. A few words from Colonel 
St. Claire had swept away the whole fabric, and 
consigned me to the utmost depths of despair! 
It was a bitter disappointment—I could have 
shed tears of real distress over it. My old friend 
seemed ‘to sympathize deeply with me. He rose 
from his chair and walked nervously about the 
room, while I sat gazing dejectedly at the figures 
in the carpet at my feet. 

“ Who, may I ask,” I at last said, ‘‘is to be 
her husband ?” 

“ Ah—I'll tell you. You’ve heard your father 
speak of General Morgan, I know. He served 
with usin our campaigns upon the frontier.” 

I had heard the name spoken of, as he sup- 
posed, very frequently, and so I intimated to 


} 


him. 

“ Well—Isabel’s fature husband is his son, 
Victor Morgan, and an elegant fellow as you 
ever saw. The general, it seems, died shortly 
after the war, leaving but one son, as I learn 
from Victor himself. The young man has been 
much with us for the past few months, and in a 
few days we expect him again. The wedding 
will take place very shortly, and you must 
brighten up that sober face of yours for the occa- 
sion. Iwill frankly say, my dear Harry, that 
between you and Victor I could have nothing to 
choose. You both stand in exactly the same po- 
sition in regard to me, as you see—both the sons 
of beloved and departed friends, and both en- 
titled to an equal and large degree of my esteem 
frteng a thile Wee fie, cal eafyp mate. dlaxry. 

Poor, miserable consolation! With hardly an 
idea of what I was saying, I hinted to the colonel 
that of course his daughter loved, and loved 
well this fortunate person—and immediately the 
face of the old gentleman assumed a puzzled, 
troubled expression, that instantly aroused me. 
When he hesitated upon a question like this, I 
reflected it was possible some hope might still 

remain for me! 

« Ah—that is a question, Harry, which I hard- 
ly know how to answer. Yes, I may safely say 
that she does love him ; but as you know, women 
have sometimes a strange way of showing their 
real feelings. This, you must understand, is a 

match of my making. I resolved from the first, 
that Victor should be my son-in-law, and have 
given Belle plainly to understand it.” 

“ And how,” I tremblingly asked, “how, may I 
ask, does she receive your commands ?” 

«“ Hum—ha—don’t say commands, hoy. The 
word is too harsh. Belle is a most dutiful child, 
and will, I make no doubt, cheerfully acquiesce in 
my choice. To be sure, she seems inclined, just 
at the present time, to look with some disfavor 
upon Morgan ; but this, I take it, is merely a 
womanish fancy which will not last. Ifthe truth 
were known, I’ll warrant you, she loves Victor 

Morgan more than she does her old father. Why, 
there is every reason why she should. Morgan 
is handsome, talented and rich, although for the 
datter I do not particularly care. In short, he is 
ust the man for Belle’s husband, and I swear the 

World shall know it.” 

Vith a variety of conflicting emotions, I took 
my ‘eave of the colonel for the present, and re- 
tired from the library. The matter now seemed 
to wear a different aspect, although still dubious 

enough. Bat I could not breathe freely while a 

doubt existed, and accordingly my first movement 

was to find Belle St. Claire, and receive my sen- 


myself in an enviable situation. In fact, I was 
perfectly happy. The prospect of the fulfilment 
of Colonel St. Claire’s plans seemed remote and 
improbable, especially since I had now the cer- 
tainty that the heart of his child was mine, 
whole and undivided. 

These, however, were the transports of the 
lover, and sober reason soon assumed its rule. I 
learned from Belle, that much as she had always 
disliked Victor Morgan, her filial affection had 
hitherto prevented her from making any deter- 
mined opposition to the contemplated union ; 
hence, the reply which her father returned to my 
question upon the subject. As I thought longer, 
I perceived the magnitude of the struggle I had 
entered into. Opposed to me were the serious 
obstacles of a lover considering himself secure 
in the p of the proposed marriage, and a 
father determined to make the said lover the 
band of his daugh Pe contra—there 
was the love of my beautiful Belle, enough in it- 
self to send me unhesitatingly through fire and 
water, if necessary, and the dogged, stubborn 
resolution which sprung up in my breast coeval 
with my first knowledge of Isabel St. Claire’s 
‘real sentiments—the determination, I repeat, to 
carry my point at all hazards, by fair means or 
foul! Perhaps you may think that the odds 
were not heavy against me, afier all. But the 
struggle was destined to be formidable enough 
for all that, and it shortly assumed a more serious 
appearance still. This was caused by the arrival 
at Clairville of none other than Victor Morgan, 
my rival, as I was now well aware. And to tell 
the truth, I had no sooner placed my eyes upon 
him, than I inwardly pronounced him a despic- 
able one. He was a tall, elegant person, with all 
that finish of address and coolness of manner 
which bespeaks the experienced man of the 
world, and had I not fully assured myself that 
the affections of Belle St. Claire were surely 
placed upon my humble self, I might not have 
been easy in my position. As it was, I must 
confess to a proper degree of indignation, upon 
observing the demeanor and bearing of the 
dashing favorite of the old colonel. His air was 
that of a man who feels perfectly confident of 
success already acquired, and his intercourse 
with the household was such, upon his own part, 
as to show that he esteemed himself unquestion- 
ably the future husband of its fair mistress. 

By the colonel he was received and welcomed 
with a warmth which showed the latter to be 
fully determined in his purpose of making him 
his son-in-law. By Belle he was treated with a 
significant coolness, and from myself he received 
a welcome of the most freezing description. In 
fact, we were avowed enemies from the first mo- 
ment of meeting. Each comprehended the po- 
sition and designs of the other, and we at once 
measured swords for an earnest encounter. 
Which should win? It was a question of deep 
import tome. Never have my slumbers been 
so haunted, as during those few weeks of mental 
agitation and torment, by the proud, sneering 
face of Victor Morgan. 

At last the crisis came. For several days, at 
regular intervals, Colonel St. Claire had been 
self were summoned to the library, where St. 
Claire and Morgan were sitting. The former 
proceeded very ubruptly to say, that as all pres- 
ent were well aware, his daughter had been for 
some time betrothed to Victor Morgan, the es- ‘ 
teemed son of his old friend, and that he now 
wished us distinctly to understand that the mar- 
riage would take place in that very room, and in 
precisely one week from that evening. 

The words fell harshly upon my ear. I looked 
towards Morgan—he was carelessly curling his 
moustache, glancing with a look of cold triumph 
at myself; next, I turned my eyes to Belle, and 
saw her pale, agitated and distressed. The 
sight stirred up my indignant anger. I remon- 
strated, and in no measnred tones, with the colo- 
nel, upon the cruelty and injustice of the course 
he was pursuing. Setting forth the matter in 
its strongest light, I finally pointed to Belle, and 
appealed to him to say if he could deliberately 
condemn his only child to a union with a person 
whom she did not and could not love ?” 

In the firmest voice imaginable, St. Claire 
replied : 

“ Harry—Hylton, my poor boy, you are wast- 
ing your breath. You cannot move me one 
hair from my resolution. You will soon dis- 
cover, I think, that I have quite enough of the 
old military spirit left to hold me tomy purposes 
with a force that nothing can break. As 1 have 
told you before, I pity you, but as it is, you have 
no resource left but submission. This match is 
one that I have set my heart upon—it is, Iam 
sure, as gratifying to Belle, as it can be to me. 
Why should you speak for her in that manner, 
Harry? I have yet to hear the first syllable of 
dissatisfaction from her lips on this subject a 

Here, our interview ended. I would not pro- 
long it further, for I was already intolerably 
pained by it, satisfied as I was that this last as- 











‘ence from her own lips. I did find her, and 
lone. She received me with her usual pleasant 
8ijle and words of welcome, and I could re- 
Sttin myself no longer. Without preface or in- 
trouction, I rehearsed to her the conversation 
whi I had just held with her father. I told 


her 6 the hopes and fears which had for weeks | loving him as she did—and I doubted not, that 
made ye miserable. I avowed my afivction for | even in a matter which so nearly concerned her 
her—th absorbing passion of my life—and I | happiness as this, I could never hope to teach 
implore her, if she did indeed cherish a like | her to rebel against the paternal decree. Nor do 
sentimer, towards me, to bless me with the con- | I wish to do injustice to that parent, apparently 
fus-ion, @d leave the consequences to myself. I | tyrannical as his course may seem. Doubtless 


sertion of Colonel St. Claire was perfectly true. 
His sterner will, it seemed, was destined to over- 
ride and crush the yielding, pliant one of his 
child. She had, as I knew, been accustomed, 
even in her later years, to yield the most exact 
and implicit obedience to the wishes of her father, 





known apon anoccasion like this. 


or offering to remye her hand from mine; an 





spoke earrstly and with all my soul—yes, I have | he was actuated by a desire for the happiness and 
welfare of his daughter—his manner of taking 
can tell youas you will yourself some day dis- | the matter entirely into his owa hands, leaving 
nothing to the decision of her who was certainly 
to be most affected by it, showed to me that 
eloquence, it is exceedingly apt to make itself | his error was one of education rather than of 


cause to béjeve that I spoke eloquently; forl 
cover (your wehelor vows to the contrary, not- 


withstanding) that if a man is possessed of any 


Well, she listeted, never once raising her eyes, 


from that moment, and once more to consider 


principle. 


* Again, then, I reached the village, and upon the 


Upon that same evening, after Isabel and my- 
d | self had retired from the library, I sought a pri- 
when I had finishel, she simply laid her head | vate interview with her, and a most interesting 
upon my shoulder, her dark eyes filling with | one it was, as you may imagine. 
tears. Do not, if ym please, be too inquisitive | nestly with her, dwelling long and bitterly upon 
about what immediatey fullowed. Take my as- 
surance instead, that I commenced to live again | all the eloquence I could command, I urged he 


the conduct and designs of her father, and with 


by one bold and decisive act of her own. In 
short, I proposed an elopement. The struggle 
was asevere one for her. She hesitated, wavered, | 
and finally—refused. I well knew her motives. | 
I could not doabt her love, for even when she 

wrung her whispered “no” from her lips, she | 
clung to me in tears. And I left her, repairing | 
to my own chamber immediately, in such a state 
of agitation and perplexity as I hope never to be 
afflicted by again. | 
My table was strewn by unopened letters and | 
papers, and these I commenced hurriedly to open. 
In the course of these operations, my fingers fas- 
tened upon the New York daily, and tearing off 
the wrapper, I unfolded it, and suffered my eyes 
to wander carelessly, almost unobservantly down 


that I bounded from my chair with such an ex- 
1 ion of unqualified astonish and em- 
phatic satisfaction, as I'll be bound, never before 
came from human lips! 
Merely snatching up the paper again, to assure 
myself that I had really made no error in the 
astounding discovery which I had thus blundered 
upon, I crowded a few articles of wardrobe into 
a satchel, caught my cap, and descended at once 





alone; and as he looked up in surprise at my 
unexpected appearance, I abruptly exclaimed : 

“ Colonel St. Claire, will you promise me upon 
your honor, as a man and a friend, that Victor 
Morgan shall not wed your “daughter before the 
lapse of one week from to-night ?” 

“ Why, Harty,” he answered, “what in the 
deuce possesses you? What—” 

“An el? T fi lly interrupted. 
“ Give me your word that this time of grace shall 
not be shortened one hour !”” 

“ Well—I give it. The marriage shall be cele- 
brated upon the seventh evening from this, and 
not before. Butin the name of all the gods, 
what—” 

I heard no more, however. No sooner had I 
obtained his assurance, than I bolted from the 
room like a shot, and again repaired to the side 
of Belie. Ihad no explanation, even for her. 
I could only assure her, as I kissed her a hurried 
adieu, that I had discovered the means to save 
her, and that saved she should certainly be—that 
Victor Morgan should never be forced upon her, 
even if I should be compelied to call him out 
and shoot him (which, by the way, after the dis- 
covery I had made, I had no intention whatever 
of doing), and finally, that I should certainly re- 
turn before the expiration of the week, bringing 
with me the means of her salvetion 

In a tumult of excitement I hastened from the 
mansion, and from Clairville, and all that night 
the iron horse was whirling me swifily towards 
New York ; and there, upon the following day I 
arrived. Here I remained two days, searching 
for the object of my journey, and finding him, 
we were closeted together for several hours—a 
proceeding no doubt mysterious enough at pres- 
ent, but which shall be satisfactorily explained 
very shortly. And soon I was again speeding 
over the country, careering in a perfect delirium 
of excitement from city to city; so that when, 


upon the sixth day after my Laie from Clair- 
actually swung my cap, aud ipiecsiog fh ericinipnS 
My time of limitation had now nearly expired, 
and accompanied by two persons whose presence 
at Clairville would be necessary to the complete 
denouement of all this mystery, I retraced my 
steps as fast as steam and iron would permit. 





very evening of the seventh day of my absence, 
and still accompanied by my friends, I walked 
nervously towards the St. Claire mansion. It 
was brilliantly lighted—the fatal hour had evident- 
ly arrived ! Leaving my companions in the hall, 
I entered the parlor. Here, already, the wedding 
guests were assembled—here was the minister, 
here the colonel, looking supremely happy, here 
the bridegroom elect, appearing elegant, careless 
and assured as ever—and here was Belle, pale, 
agitated, and evidently despairing. But, as I 
pressed her hand, I whispered in her ear one 
little sentence which instantly restored her to hope 
and happiness. 
You will admire, I am certain, the very effect- 
ive manner in which I continued the scene that 
followed. It was better than a play. 1 permt- 
ted the y to without interrup- 
tion, and to proceed to the point at which the 
clergyman demands to know of any just cause 
or impediment why these persons should not be 
joined in lawful wedlock, and then in a firm, 
emphatic voice, I forbade the marriage. Almost 
every person present was instantly agape with 
astonishment; the colonel, in particular, seemed 
ably indignant, and the bridegroom ex- 
pectant stroked his moustache with a fierce and 
defiant twirl. But all doubts as to the nature of 
my objections were speedily put to rest. Going 
to the door, I admitted my companions, and tak- 
ing the arm of one of them, 1 led him forward 
and confronted the person whom I last mentioned. 
« Gentlemen,” J said, “allow me to make you 
acquainted. This,” and I pointed to my com- 
panion, “ is the deputy-sheriff of A County ; 
and this, Mr. Sheriff, is a certain Peter Smith, 
alias several other names, with which you are 
better acquainted than | ag 
“Then, sir, you are my prisoner. I arrest you 
by the authority of the people of the State of 
New York, and by virtue of a warrant, charging 
you with the crime of larceny. Follow me, if 











you please.” 
i By a dexterous movement, the officer snapped 
a pair of handcuffs upon the wrists of his pris- 
oner while he was speaking. But this precaution 
seemed not at all necessary. Victor Morgen, 
otherwise Peter Smith, seemed perfectly con- 
founded by this sudden turn of affairs—his super- 
cilious demeanor vanished, his countenance 
bleached to a sickly hue of whiteness, and with- 
out so much as a word or look to any one, he 
turned and followed the officer from the room. 


I talked ear- | that memorable moment. His eyes followed the 
retreating forms of the sheriff and his prisoner ; 
from them he turned and looked in undisguised ways wasted their time running after the men ; 


handsome, noble-looking young man, standing 
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now beside me. Finally, in a burst of ished 
grief, St. Claire exclaimed : 

“ Harry—Henry Hylton, is this possible? Do 
Ireally see Victor Morgan, the son of my old 
and esteemed friend and fellow-soldier, arrested 
for the commission of a felony ?” 

“No, my dear colone!,” I responded ; “ allow 
me to say that you don’t see any such thing. 


Victor Morgan, whom I am proud and happy to | 


call my friend, since he has so proved himself, 
is exactly in front of you, and at this instant. 
Allow me to present him to you.” 

With a pleasant smile, the young man extended 


then turning to me, he exclaimed with sudden 


its columns. And it was while thus engaged, | energy: 


“ And now, you young villain, explain all 
this, before I go crazy! What does it mean— 
what have you been doing—what do you mean 
to do?” 

“T will tell you, colonel, with great pleasure. 
And I shall be able to open the matter so that 
you can understand it, very briefly. Just one 
week ago to-night, when I was deliberating 
whether I should shoot the man whom you have 


to the library. The colonel was still there, and | Just seen arrested, or myself, a paper fell into my 


hands, from which I learned of the arrival of one 
Victor Morgan, among others, in New York, by 
the European steamer. As I reasoned the mat- 
ter rapidly in my mind, I concluded that it was 
unlikely, nay, almost impossible, that there should 
be two of this name, one in Clairville and one in 
New York; and I was not long in convincing 
myself that the person whom you have known 
by that name was an impostor and an artful 
simulator. A journey to New York was the 
consequence of these conclusions—and I was 
fortunate in discovering, after some search, the 
real Victor Morgan. From him | learned that 
the person whom I described to him, as the one 
whom I had known by that name, had formerly 
travelled with him as his secretary, and had 
finished a series of peculations by a successful 
forging of his draft fur several thousand dollars, 
after which he ab ded, to reappear several 
months afterward under the name of his employ- 
er, in Clairville. He was doubtless emboldened 
to attempt the enormous fraud, in which you, 
Colonel St. Claire, unwittingly assisted him, by 
a desire to increase his ill-gotten gains by the 
addition thereto of a share of your wealth, as 
well as by a sense of security meanwhile, arising 
from his knowledge of the fact that Victor Mor- 
gan was in England. 

“ITmight have been satisfied by the simple 
production of the latter here this evening ; but 
my anger was so aroused by the discovery of 
the base villany of this hypocritical impostor, 
well nigh fatal as it had been to my own happi- 
ness, as well as thatof your child, that I resolved 
to make an example of him. To this end, I oc- 
cupied myself for some time in investigating the 
matter of his crime, and soon advanced far 
enough to obtain a warrant for his arrest. Fur- 
thermore, I have to inform you that he will be 
tried in the county for which I am district-attor- 
ney, and that I have not the slightest doubt of 
my ability to convict him upon the evidence I 
vr ae ae 5 aaa en tar emnarees 
cloud gradually cleared itself from tlie coloner’s 
face, and as I concluded, he actually threw his 
arms around me, laiming in a port of 
mingled joy and vexation : 

“God bless you, Harry Hylton! You're a 
noble fellow—and I—well, I confess myself to 
be an old fool! Forgive me, Harry, for every- 
thing that has happened. Forgive me, Belle, 
my darling—and you too, Victor, my boy—you 
will pardon a foolish old man, who acknowledges 
and repents of all his folly! You've won her 
wholly, Harry. Take her, and may she live a 
thousand years to be your wife!’ 

And then, in his d ive emotion, the 
old man mixed us all up together in one grand 
embrace—Belle, Victor, and myself. The tears 
rolled one after another down the colonel’s 
cheeks—Belle’s black eyes were flashing with 
great drops, which told of anything else than 











to express my happiness by laughing. 
And here let me bring my too lengthy ac- 


close, merely suggesting that your presence in 
Clairville in precisely six weeks from date, is 
hereby sincerely requested; at which time you 
will behold the last scene of “ this strange, event- 
ful history,” as well as to witness with how 
much dignity and resignation this evil of bachelor- 
hood can be shuffled off. 

Happy Harry Hylton! Commend me toa 
fate as auspicious as his! And may you, my 
dear reader of a like gender, be as happy, as ro- 
mantic, and as successful in your WooinG anD 
WIxnine. 


THE SILENT CONFLICTS OF LIFE. 
A triumph in the field is a ‘seme for poetry, 





his hand. ‘The colonel mechanically took it—and | 


man who made that strangely minute record of 
| the transactions, even of the minutes that pre- 
| ceded his decease, was afterwards a guest of the 

enthusiastic hospitalities of the Frenchmen of 

New Orleans. He did not live to see the test of 

his work of the embalment of the emperor. Dy- 

ing in 1839, he passed away the year previous to 
| that strange day when Napoleon was again made 
| visible to mortal eye, and friend and follower 
started back as the cerement was unrolled from 
the face which had seemed passed forever into 
the grave’s oblivion. 

Nineteen years and five months had gone. 
The Napoleon family, considered as a relic of a 
wild storm in government, were scattered over 
the earth. Louis Philippe deemed it policy to 
} court the old sentiment oF the nation, by assovi- 
| ating the action of his son with the honors to the 
| dead and powerless emperor. He did not realize 
that when he brought Napoleon to France, ‘“ to 
the banks of the Seine, among the French people 
I have loved,” as the will and wish of the impe- 
rial exile plaintively expressed, he was building 
deep and strong the basis on which the lever of 
anew and grander revolution should be placed. 

At midnight, on the 15th of October, 1840, 
the exhumation commenced. The Ninety-first 
English regiment stood around the grave. ‘There 
was a labor of nine hours before it came possible 
to lift from the tomb the enormous stone that 
covered it. They who built that grave, built it 
for endurance. n their ideas, the scenes of St. 
Helena had exhausted the influence of the name, 
and they determined faithfully to preserve to the 
island the trust, in whose keeping the name of 
this litle mid ocean crag had become a word of 
history. There were prayers uttered when the 
coftin was attained, and when this recognition of 
the Power that rules the living and the dead were 
made, one by one the encasing metals were re- 
moved, and at last the inner one was opened. 
Then the Napoleon of the past was once more 
seen, and seen as if upon his bed. The form, 
the features were revealed benea.h the white lin- 
ing, and there was such a recognition as shall 
never again meet mortaleye. But the quick eye 
of the amazed spectators detected immediately 
that one hand—it was white as in the day of its 
living beauty—was raised out of the fixed atti- 
tude of thedead. There was that sudden thought 
of horror in this. Had he breathed and lived 
and moved after the moment when the curtain of 
the coffin lid fell upon him? Those who have 
ever felt the intensity of such a doubt (it is but 
the creation of a gloomy fancy), can realize 
what thrilled that group of men. 

“ Ah,” said General Bertrand, “do you not 
remember that after we had arranged his limbs, 
and just before we left him, I raised that hand to 
kiss it!” 

The decay of time had dimmed the ornaments, 
except that the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
was bright. A similar incident, it is said, attend- 
ed the exhumation of Lord Stirling, at Albany, 
where a silver decoration he had worn, glittered 
amidst the dust of the coffin. 

One soldier had never left the tomb. Faith- 
fully since the day of 1821, he had kept his 
watch and ward. He was indeed the Old Guard 
who never deserted his emperor, and when he 
was, first of all, allowed to land on the arrival 
at France, he was met and embraced by the gen- 
erals, who thought it honor thus to receive the 
unswerving friend. Since then the Queen of 
England has, in the truthful nobleness of her 
character and in the faithfulness of the recom- 
penses that time gives to history, visited his 
tomb. Time has not yet woven, fast as its shut- 
tle plies, the veil thick enough to hide from us the 
minute incidents of such wouderful events. Still 
fur us, the word Napoleon is one of actual em- 
pire. Less in territorial power than before, but 
in moral strength immeasurably greater. The 
family of the Corsican is in the chronicles of 
crowns, and he who now bears the name, clus- 

i associations of science and civ- 
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The goodly outside is excellent when not false- 
ly assumed ; but the worst-natured face that na- 
ture’s journeyman ever lefc unfinished, is better 
than the bravest mask. 


| Napol died on the 5th of May, 1821. The 











Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Invention of Bells. 

The i ion of bells is ibuted to Pelonius, Bishop 
of Nola, Campania, about the year 400. They were first 
introduced into churches as a defence against thunder 
and lightning; they were first put up at Croyland Abtey, 
Lincolnshire, in 945. In the eleventh century and later. 
it was the custom to baptize them before they were used. 
The curfew bell was established in 1078. It was rung at 
eight in the evening, when people were obliged to put out 
their fires and candles. The custom was abolished in 





grief—and if the contagion of weeping seized me | 3199. Bellmen were first appointed in London in 1556, to 
too, it was solely because I found it impossible | ring the bells at night and ery out, “Take care of your 


fire and candle; be charitable to the poor, and pray for 
the dead.”’ 


count of this important chapter of my life to a | New Architecture. 


A style of architecture new to this country, is begin- 
ning to break out in the Fifth Avenue. It consists in the 
elevation of the roof to the height of about ten feet above 
the rest of the building, and ata small retreating angle 
with it. This fs slated like an ordinary roof, but is, in 
effect, an additional half-story with windows. The ap- 
pearauce of the thing is odd and affords en agreeable di_ 
versity in the monotonous rows of brown stone fronts, 
all of the same pattern, which line the fashionable avenue. 
The style is evidently copied from dwellings on the conti- 
nent. The fine marble structure now going up just 
above the Fifth Avenue Hotel, is to be topped off im this 
fashion. 





A Woman Passing as a Man for Forty Years. 

A most extraordinary revelation was made at an inquest 
recently, before the coronor of Salford, Kogland. The 
body of a man was found in the sluice at Mode Wheel, on 





for painting, fur history, fur ali the eulogistic and 
aggrandizing agencies whose united tribute con- 
stitates Fame; but there are victories won by 
men over themse/ves, more truly honorable to the 
conquerors than any that can be achieved in war. 
Of these silent successes we never hear. The 
battles in which they are obtained are fought in 
solitude and without help, save from above. Tlie 
conflict is sometimes waged in the still watches 
of the night, and the struggle is often fearful. 
Honor to every conqueror in such a warfare! 
Honor to the man or woman who fights tempta- 
tion, hatred, revenge, envy, selfishness, back to 
its last covert in the heart, and thence expels it 


accrues to the victors in these good fights, they 
have their reward—a higher one than fame can 
bestow. They come out of the combat self- 
ennobled.— Lome Journal. 

+e 


THE NATURE OF WOMEN. 


As my father used to say of women, you must 
study their nature. When he lived at Sheffield, 
and his establishment was small, he never rang 
the bell furthe maid, but when he wanted her, 


Bat I despair of conveying to you any perfect always went out into the street to call her, for, he 
idea of the appearance of Culonel St. Claire at | guid, women were sure to be found looking out 


of the window. In like manner, he always hired 
the prettiest girls he could find ; they waited fur 
the men to run after them, but the ugly ones al- 
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to avert the contemplated union with Morg#a, 


wonderment, alternately upon his daughter, my- | one stayed at home, and the other didn’t —, 
self, and my companion who still remained—a | Ticket. 


furever. Although no outward show of honor | 


| the river Irwell, and in the evening an inquest was held. 
| On inquiry, it was found that the deceased, who went by 

the name of Harry Stokes, was, in fact, a woman; that 
she had worked as a bricksetter for about « quarter of a 
century; that she had been twice married during that 
| period: had kept # beer-shop in Manchester during the 
\ early part of her career, but in every way conducted her- 
| self asa men. The jury, after am examination, returned 
| a verdict of *‘ found drowned.’ 


| 
| 


A Golden Gutter. 

The Journal de Constantinople gives an account of a 
curious religious ceremony which has just taken place in 
| thateity. Itis the reception by the suitan of the golden 
| gutter in which is collected the rain that falls upon the 
temple at Mecca, and which thenceforward is courilered 
by the Mussulmans as boly water. Thi- gutter lias been 
carried from Mecca, and received by the sultan with pom- 
pous ceremonies. It has been placed in the old palace at 
Constantinople, where the arms, flags aod other memorials 
of Mobammed are carefully preserved. 





Experimenting with Animals. 

A Mr. Miloe Edwards has been making some experi- 
ments in feeding animals whose limbs he had broken, 
with phosphate of lime. Gut of six rabbite and ten dogs, 
whose lege he broke in the same way, half were fd on 
food mixed with ground bones. and their bones united 
much more rapidly than tho-e of the unphorphated ant- 
| mals. Le thinks the use in human cases would be decid- 
| edly beneficial. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FAREWELL TO THE FLOWEBS. 


eee 
BY MELINDA LEWIS. 


Sweet flowers of the garden, the chill winds of autumn, 
Relentless, are bowing your beautiful heads, 

And where late were your charms in magnificence glowing, 
Are now the sere leaves on your bright sunny beds; 

And your half-opened buds tell a tale of night’s coldness, 
That soon will be strengthened, o’erpowering the ray 

Of the mild autumn sun—and the winter with boldness 
Will sweep every vestige of summer away. 


Sweet flowers, I have loved, in the stillness of morning, 
To visit your bright-blooming borders, and learn 

Of your progress and beauty, 80 sweetly adorning 
Your places, and yielding @ generous return 

For the care I bestowed on your springtime—your graces 
Have gladdened my heart, and a lesson impreased 

Of the worth of well-doing, which leaves its bright traces 
When flowers and their lovers have gone to their rest. 


Sweet flowers, I must bid you farewell, but the brightness 
And pleasure ye ’ve yielded will not soon depart : 

And from memory’s treasures may yet furnish lightness 
From care, and bring joy to the weary in heart. 

And still may I live with your spirit around me, 
Though your beauties are swept by the cold wintry 

blast; 

And like you, may the gifts and the graces adorn me, 

That affection shall cherish and beauty outlast! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CHIEFTAINS PAGE, 
BY GEO. DUDLEY HUDSON. 


Ir must have been a stirring scene ; English- 
men of all ranks, all ages, gathering round a con- 
secrated standard with its saintly banners; and 
on the other hand, the mixed, half-savage troops 
of David of Scotland, revelling in every luxury, 
and indulging in every excess their own vitiated 
tastes could suggest! Stephen of England was 
not at the head of his army, being called to de- 
fend the more southern part, and consequently 
leaving his northern friends to depend on their 
own bravery for success. 

Among those who joined the standard, was 
young Roger de Mowbray, a brave and noble 
boy, who heard the call to head his vassals with 
a beating heart; and with a hizh-souled resolu- 
tion he bent before the venerable Thurston, Arch- 
bishop of York, to receive his blessing. Ay, it 
must truly have been a contrast worth noting— 
the aged and brave l’Espee generalling the army 
in which the youthful Roger held command. 
They were encamped on Cuton Moor, but, as 
yet, the Scots rested at Northallerton. 

“ Robert de Bruce,”’ said l’Espee, “ we are but 
ill-prepared, at present, for battle; you are a 
friend of this Scottish David; do you go then 
and win him over to give us time. Moreover, 
you hold lands in both countries—” 

“Nay, my lord,” exclaimed the impetuous de 
Mowbray—“ why should we beg time? We are 
ready—at least one is. You know the havoc they 
have made from time to time in our lands and 
in our houses. I havea fair sister, my lord, and 
I would not wish that she should be borne away 
as the wife of these savages. Let us on, then—” 

“Cease, cease, boy,” interrupted the aged 
Bruce. ‘By the time your years are more in 

Sates Foe Sie Sy A oe eo 
Bayer are an inexperience y, though a 
brave one; your passions are in their first flow, 
and war seems to your spirit but a step, a long 
one, towards manhood—a pastime, in which 
your companions will be, for the first time, men. 
But, boy, at my age the passions are on the ebb, 
and I think peace, so long as it may be main- 
tained with honor, the greater glory. You are 
not a husband, neither a father, and cannot be 
expected to think of those whom glory might 
leave fatherless and widows.” 

A tear glistened in the youth’s eyes, for he was 
an orphan, and war itself had made him so; he 
remembered with a sinking spirit, the agony of 
his lady mother when the news came that her 
lord was among the slain, in one of the many 
marches called out against David—the David he 
was now so anxious to assist in defeating. Mean- 
while the elder leaders were conversing apart, 
when they were interrupted by a ery of “The 
Scotch!” And a soldier entered to say that they 
were within sight, as they came down an 
eminence. 

De Bruce tarried no longer, but mounted his 
steed, and calling a beautiful boy who acted in 
the capacity of page, but was considered more 
of a protege, mounted him behind him, and gal- 
loped away for the Scotch king. They had 
halted not more than a good mile from Cuton 
Moor ; the camp was formed, and they were even 
debating on the best mode of attack, when David 
was informed that a messenger waited his per- 
mission to enter—and Bruce was i diately 


Consider, sire, how often England’s arms have 
been tried in Scotland’s cause, and think, too, of 
the desolation ‘the accursed army’ you have 
brought hither are committing. Our homes, our 
children are in danger, from the license they en- 
joy. Withdraw it, then, and treat for an honor- 
able treaty with Stephen.” 

“No, no, Sir Bruce—do you think I would 
become perjured? I have sworn to maintain 
the rights of my kinswoman Matilda, and I will. 
For the army I lead, I would fain counsel them 
to better order—but they are brave. Go then, 
and tell l’Espee that we will have none of his 
false truces. But,”—and the large tears rested 
on the dropped lashes of the kindly David—“ if 
our old friend Bruce will accept a generalsbip in 
our army, perchance his words might have great- 
er weight with our wild Scots, and we would 
strive to advance our old friendship.” 

“Sire, I cannot,” said Bruce, tarning his 
eyes from the benevolent ones he gazed on. “I 
have chosen England’s cause, and besides, Ihave 
a fair young daughter, as you may remember, in 
her midst, to defend from the incursions of your 
immoral soldiers. Believe me, then, I will fight 
to the death. My lands in Scotland, sire, I sur- 
render—do with them as you will.” 

Then bowing low to David, and the amiable 
Prince Henry, as did also the blushing, half tear- 
ful page, Bruce was about to withdraw. 

“Perhaps you are right, Bruce,” said the 
monarch. “ But as a sign that we part in amity, 
reach out your hand, my pretty sir,” to the page. 
And as the boy held forth a trembling and beau- 
tifully delicate hand, the king slipped on his fin- 
gera ring drawn from his own. Then, with a 
more friendly salutation, Bruce withdrew. 

“It is strange,” muttered David, as the tent 
closed on him, “so very fair, and so timid!” 

And, indeed the page just then was the cause 
of much jesting among the attendants of the 
king, at the expense of the aged Bruce. But 
Bruce took his way in silence towards the Eng- 
lish camp, while the page hung familiarly on his 
arm, occasionally looking anxiously into his 
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soon consciousness returned, and he listened with 
uplifted finger, to impress silence on the motion- 
less tent, lest it should prevent every sound of 
battle cry and groan reaching his strained ear. 
Suddenly h came galloping wildly tow- 
ard the camp, who, as they drew nearer, were 
recognized as some of the half-savage Scots that 
had been seen on the preceding evening with 
Bruce. Some of them entered the tent of l’Espee, 
while others were now close to the boy. 

“What ho! my pretty page!” exclaimed the 
foremost, “ your master has been making havoc 
yonder, and meanwhile we are come to revenge 
ourselves on his valuables. You are the first we 
claim.” 

“Tell me,” was the breathless response, “ is 
my lord safe ?” 

“Ay, ay! But quick, or we shall be inter- 
rupted by David—for the day is ours. Didst see, 
Allan, how our young Henry fought? Up with 
the lad. By our country, ’twill be a fair present 
to our lord of Stratherne. He has not one so 
fair as this.” 

And despite the boy’s struggles, he was soon 
bound before one of the men, while the others 
mounted, and he was borne away to some dis- 
tance from the battle, the decision of which, from 
their conversation, the men seemed to await. 

“Ride on, Percy,” said one, “and get tidings 
how our army stands.” And immediately de 
Percy was on his way to the moor. But the 
time that elapsed ere he was seen returning, could 
scarcely be termed a space. 

“ Drop the page and fly—fly !” he exclaimed. 
“ The English have the day—David is slain, and 
Henry is prisoner! See! they come!” 

And as the rest looked towards the place he 
was pointing to, they beheld foot and horse in 
one wild chase for their lives and the English 
were close in their rear. The man who bore the 
page’s almost lifeless form immediately loosed 
his grasp, and he fell to the ground. When he 
again opened his eyes, not one of those who had 
so roughly compelled submission was to be seen, 
but his head rested on the arm of one, whom he 








face which wore an lly stern exp 





The furrowed brow was bent till the flashing 
eyes were almost imperceptible in its shadow, 
while the lips were firmly compressed. Then the 
boy would look on the jewelled gift of the king 
with a smile, which might perhaps partake of 
vanity in no small degree. At length, as the 
brow grew less dark, and the lips parted in their 
usual bland smile, the page spoke : 

“Tt is a beautiful ring, my lord.” 

“ A king’s bauble !” muttered Bruce. “ Look 
not on the gift of the hand or the tongue.” 

“ Did you notice the young Prince of Scotland 
—is he not very handsome?” again spoke the 
page, not heeding, or, probably not hearing 
Bruce’s admonition, who now faced quickly 
round on him, and fixed his deep eyes on his. 

“ Ay, I noted him,” he replied, “ but mayhap 
my sight is dimmer than yours—I did not see 
that he was very handsome.” 

The boy’s head drooped. For a few minutes 
there was an utter silence, and when Bruce spoke 
again, his tone and manner of address were com- 
pletely changed. 


uf Child. agate: fiprneee : ‘nere, cven.as | 2& 
thy page; and though I should have forfeited the 


many happy hours and little comforts your pres- 
ence has given me, to-night I would that another 
had been found to bear this commission instead 
of me. For I could not leave you in the camp, 
lest some rebel soldiers should have treated you 
roughly, and I feared to take you with me, lest 
the—the king should recognize your likeness to 
your mother, whom he often saw during our so- 
journ at his court; and should it be known in 
the infidel camp that you are here—O, I hope 
David’s broad stare of surprise was only at your 
unusual beauty ; else should he but whisper his 
suspicion, it would have been better had I left 
you unprotected in our own castle, or sent you 
into the tainted atmosphere of the court. And 
since David persists in fighting us, if I should 
fall—” 

But here the page interrupted him, by bursting 
into tears on his bosom. 

“ Cease, child,” he continued, “I did not 
mean to trouble you. We have both been guilty 
of forgetting under whose banner we rest—it is 
the arm of l’Espee and Bruce that bends the 
bow, but it is the Lord that directs the arrow to 
the bosom of the infidels. He will protect you 
alike when I am with you and when you shall be 
alone.” 

“« My lord, my dear lord, my heart will break 
if I must think that I shall ever be without you.” 

Bruce smiled as he kissed the tears from the 
flushed cheeks ; probably he thought the void was 
one but too easily filled. But now they ap- 
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admitted. 

Long and friendly was the greeting between 
the king and Bruce, for, as has been said before, 
the latter held lands in the sister countries, and 
had long been the friend of the Scottish monarch, 
who now sat surrounded by the nobler part of 
his uncouth army. On one side, stood Malise, 
Earl of Stratherne, a brave though savage chief 
—then there were the ancient Britons, the men 
of Moray, and many others, as may be learned 
from Scottish history. 

“You have some one with you, my lord,” at 
length said the king, after listening in silence to 
the brave Bruce, whom he had hoped to win to 
his own interests. ‘Is it meet that he should 
hear our conference? He hath a marvellously 
fair countemance, to be sure, but mayhap his 
heart does not partake its purity.” 

“The boy is deaf and dumb at my pleasure, 
sire,” replied Bruce, “and I prefer that he should 
not leave me.” 

“ Well, be it so then. But, Bruce it hath 
otten given us pleasure to think of you as a 
friend—one who would not forsake us. Is it not 
a pity that we should meet otherwise ?” 

“Nay, sire, I think not. I hold broad lands 
in merry England—some, too, I own in fair 
Scotland, and I have, moreover, ever felt a leal- 
hearted desire toward you, sire. But this is little 
to the purpose. I come from England’s VEspee, 
in our good King Stephen’s name, to ask the 
Scot’s king his intentions in coming hither. 











Pp the camp, and Bruce desiring him to 
compose himself, walked quickly onward and at- 
tended the council, while he entered the tent. 

With the next morning’s dawn, Bruce arose 
and put on his coat of mail. Then, softly ap- 
proaching the couch whereon the page slept, he 
bent over him till he felt the breath on his cheek. 

‘*O, I would not rouse you now for the world’s 
wealth,” he whispered. ‘I could not look on 
your tearful eyes and blanched check, but with 
an unnerved hand. Ah, do you smile ?” 

The sleeper unconsciously raised the hand 
where King David's present rested. 

“ Alas, alas !’”’ continued Bruce, “I fear me I 
am going to fight against those toward whom 
your heart inclines. Would it not have been 
better to accept David’s offer? Your rank 
would only have found an equal, at least, not 
much your superior in Henry— But no,no. I 
could not raise my consecrated sword with those 
accursed infidels. Ay, poor child, your pure 
breath mingles with mine, and ’tis as well as if 
our lips met—better, better far, for now your be- 
ing becomes incorporate with mine. Farewell ! 
O, may God watch over you—the spirit of your 
mother be around you. Farewell, my child, 
farewell!” 

At this moment he heard the call “ To horse!” 
and the page’s eyes unclosed. Bruce stopped 
not a moment, but rushed from the tent, or he 
would indeed have looked upon a scene of agony. 
The youth, too, rushed furth, but when he saw 
Bruce’s horse fall into rank, he fainted. Too 


gnized to be King David. 

“ Bruce’s page !”” exclaimed the latter. “ How 
is this? Tell me, have my troops dared to—I 
know not what to ask you—are you what you 

”” 

“ Sire, they said you were slain. But, O, can 
you tell me, is my father safe ?” 

“Yes, Ada Bruce, for such must be your name, 
—your father lives, and I doubt not is half-mad- 
dened by your loss. But rouse yourself, my 
child, and I wikK return you, at any risk, to him 
again.” : 

“ Sire, if it be possible, my father will be bound 
to you more in love than heretofore. He is rich 
in lands, but this calling his vassals has made his 
coffers marvellously low. It would take much, 
perhaps, to ransom me, an’ it were not for your 
generous—” 

“Hush, hush, maiden! It would be buta 
poor malice, for the sake of a few marks, to see 
you weeping your soul sick for your father’s 
presence and cheering words. Our beloved son 
—Scotland’s prized Henry—is a prisoner with 
your English troops, so you see that thcre may 
ment of him.” 


David then placed her before him on his steed, 
and continued : 

“But I had nearly forgotten that my dress 
would betray me. You must steel your heart, 
Ada, for I must visit the field of the slain, and 
take off your soldiers’ cloaks and caps. I wish 
it were in my power to avoid paining you with 
such a sight.” 

Ada groaned with a sickening sensation as she 
closed her eyes ; for their horse was snorting and 
drawing back instinctively, as it was pacing over 
and among so many hideous forms, gashed and 
hewn, which were all that remained of the proud, 
erect, soul-fraught frames of the morning. All 
that man boasted as distinguishing him from the 
brute, was gone—he could no longer draw his 
body to its haughty bearing, as he vaunted his 
energy—and the soul was departed! Yet there 
was something in the human face, though so 
fallen, on which brute animals might not tread 
unheedingly. God made all things—but in the 
form of man he stamped his own image. But 
to proceed, David stripped off the battle-cloak of 
one of the men, and throwing it around him, 
mounted one of the riderless horses which were 
grazing quietly around, and rode forward, leaving 
Ada to follow him as his page. Thus they pro- 
ceeded towards Bruce’s tent, where he sat curs- 
ing in the bitterness of his heart, the strength 
which had borne him safely through the day, 
when so many had found their rest in the 
battle-field. 

“My child—my Ada!” he murmured, “ where 
are you now—in the lawless camp of David? 
O, madness—madness !” 

A soldier entered to say that their prisoner, 
Prince Henry, begged he would allow him to 
speak with him. 

“ Begone!” exclaimed Bruce, in the irritated 
despair of the moment—“ begone! and tell him 
I will hold no converse with him till he appears 
with the rest before our king.” 

As soon as the soldier left, he threw himself 
madly on the couch where he had last bent over 
her, and uttered passionately the bitterest curses 
against all who had Scottish blood in their veins. 
But a soft voice interrupted him, as, with her 
arms around his neck, Ada said : 

“Stop, stop, dear father! Recall those dread- 
fal words—you do not know what you are 
saying.” — 

“Ada!” he exclaimed, “Ada, is it indeed 
you, or some imagination cheating me? But 
was it a fearfal dream? Tell me—quick—where 
have you been? Why did I not find you here, 
when I returned triumphant, and expected your 
greeting? Ah,” as his glance rested on the 
cloaked figure of David, “ how is this ?” 

“ Your old friend David,” replied the Scottish 
king, “has not forgotten that he parted with 
Bruce in amity. In token of which, and to re- 
pair the temporary trouble given you by my 
soldiers bearing away your fair daughter, I have 
come hither to restore her. I can judge your 











surprise at seeing me here, after entertaining the 


certainty of my death. How the report was first 
raised I cannot say—it is enough to know that it 
has been the cause of our defeat.” 

Bruce bent over the hand of David, and his 
voice faltered for very shame, as he recalled to 
mind the petulant, unmanly message sent to 
Prince Henry. 

“Sire,” he said, “I wish your son were at 
my—” 

“T know—I know, Bruce, what you would 
say—that my son should be even now in my 
arms, if at your disposal. But I am not incon- 
siderate. I know well that he is a prisoner of 
your king—not yours. But it was far different 
with Lady Ada. All I ask of you, Bruce, is to 
treat him with all the consideration you can, and 
to use your influence, when Stephen is settling 
his ransom, for its total being as small as possible, 
for the royal coffers have been sorely drained of 
late.” And with a smile at his own poverty, 
David rose to depart, saying: ‘‘ For myself, I 
know that I have risked much in coming hither ; 
and I know, also, that I need not ask you if I 
am free to return. I am well aware that I am 
needed to bind the loose, daring natures of those 
Icommand. I have them now in my power, 
and I will curb them well. Farewell, young 
lady—farewell, Bruce !”” 

Ada knelt and bathed his hand in tears and 
kisses, and David, with a strange emotion at his 
heart, blessed her, and resuming the English 
cloak departed. 

For several minutes Ada continued sobbing on 
her father’s bosom in silence. At length Bruce 
seated her beside him, and said: 

“My child, if you do not love a stranger bet- 
ter than you do your own parent, leave this 
grief. Do you not think it must pain me?” 

Ada turned and kissed his cheek. “Father,” 
she said, sofily, “‘ would it not be well to issue 
orders for the well-tending of Scotland’s prince ?” 

He bent kindly over her, and gently said: 

“ At present he must be treated as |’Espee 
shall order, but I will see to what and where he 
destines him, and arrange accordingly. But, 
Ada, why that question? Was not my gratitude 
—my honor to be trusted by my child? Ada, 
the love of a mere stranger has entered your 
bosom, and henceforth you will be, in heart, al- 
most a stranger to your father. I shall no longer 
be able to read your soul in your looks ; you will 
learn to smother the feelings that would betray 
you. I shall never know when your smile is in- J 
deed asmile, or whether it may not be but to 
hide the heart’s sigh. And I fear, too, Ada, that 
your affection is misplaced—nay, do not droop 
your head. 1 would rather tear my heart out 
than wound your feelings, an’ it were not a duty 
I owe you.” ‘Then, taking her by the hand, he 
continued: “Think—were Scotland’s king 
victor, most likely he would seek a king’s daugh- 
ter for the future queen of his country ; but as 
Stephen has conquered, do you think he would 
be pleased to hear that the daughter of one of 
his noblest barons had wedded his avowed 
enemy? But enough of this—I am glad that 
none here know of your disguise. Still your 
heart, for we must again be baron and page.” 

Than RUN} Say’ YOudhg MPs Pou Rite 
tent of our brave old general, and ask him what 
his intentions are with regard to his prisoners.” 

“‘ Where are the prisoners?” thought Ada, as 
she walked quickly towards the tent of l’Espee. 
But when she entered it, she did not need to ask 
of all those she cared for—there sat, conversing 
with a friendly air, Henry of Scotland and 
l’Espee. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the latter, as his gaze fell 
upon the slight form of the page, who stood 
blushing and trembling before him, and utterly 
forgetting for what purpose he came. 

Had Bruce imagined that l’Espee was likely 
to be won by the smooth tongue of Henry, to the 
forgetting of his usual stern and distant manner, 
it would have been very long before he would 
have sent Ada thither. 

“ Ah, Bruce’s young favorite!” said 1’Espee. 
“ Will you taste of our tankard, boy? But, no, 
now I remember, you never drink these strong 
draughts—perhaps it is as well. But you will 
never make a soldier with those downcast lids 
and soft lashes. Look, sirrah,”—this was the 
general’s most good-tempered mode of expres- 
sion, for the page was no small favorite with 
him, probably from the very contrast between 
them—*“ look, sirrah, this is the Prince of Scot- 
land, do you not pay him your courtesy? So, 
that is well,” as she bent very low. “ But may 
we crave your message, fair sir, for the sun is 
about to show us his last ray, and it will make 
our Brace tremble that you should be walking 
our camp 80 late.” 

“ He bade me ask you, my lord, to communi- 
cate to him your intentions with respect to the 
prisoners.” 

“<O, we will wait on your master. I havea 
few necessary orders to issue, but will be with 
you again in a few moments.” And he left 
the tent. 

Ada’s heart beat violently beneath the slight 
vest she wore, and she leaned on a table for sup- 
port, as she felt a sinking faintness come over 
her. 

“How fares your master? But you are 
weary—will you not sit down?” 

And the kind-hearted Henry rose and took 
the hand of—as he imagined—the shy boy. It 
was cold as those of the brave ones lying on the 
battle-field, though her cheeks burnt like fire. 
As the hand was half-withdrawn, the motion and 
the touch struck him as extraordinary, and he 
turned his eyes full on the half-averted face, and 
read the secret hidden beneath the disguise. 

“ A woman !” he exclaimed—“Bruce’s page !”” 
“O my father! my father!” she uttered pas- 
sionately, “I have betrayed that which you so 
earnestly enjoined me not.” 

“ Your father!” said he—“ are you indeed a 
female and a Bruce ?”’ 

Ada raised her form proudly as her name fell 
upon her ear, and he read in every feature that 
she was so. 

But a few minutes passed before the return of 
V’Espee, but all that occurred in that interval 








week from that time, Stephen had ceded to Prince 
Henry the earldom of Northumberland, and 
Bruce attended his daughter to the Scottish 
court as its future queen, and one of its bright- 
est ornaments. Thus a permanent peace was 
established, where lately all had been strife and 
bloodshed, and Ada Bruce never had occasion 
to regret her capture at the Battle of Cuton 
Moor. 
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AN INFANT BABOON. 


The following curious account of a baboon 
family is translated from a recent French work, 
by M. Boitard, for Goodrich’s “ Illustrated Nat- 
ural History :” “There have been, and still 
are, in the managerie of the Garden of Plants, 
Paris, a number of baboons, and four years »go, 
a female who had a young one, furnished one of 
the most amusing and singular spectacles I ever 
witnessed. She was placed with it in a cage near 
the one she formerly occupied with several other 
animals of the same species. The infant baboon 
was hideously ugly, but she lavished upon it the 
most tender caresses. When it was eight days 
old, the door of communication was opened, and 
her male entered. The mother, seated in the 
middle of the cage, held the young heir in her 
arms precisely as a nurse would do under similar 
circumstances. The happy father approached 
and embraced his mate with French gallantry 
upon each side of the face; he then kissed the 
little one, and sat down opposite to the mother, 
so that their knees touched each other. They 
then began to move their lips with rapidity, tak- 
ing the young one from each other's arms, as if 
they were having a most animated conversation 
concerning it. 

“ The door was again opened, and the baboon 
friends entered one after another, each embracing 
the mother, who, however, would not allow them 
to touch the young one. They seated themselves 
in a circle and moved their lips, as if felicitatin 
the happy couple on the arrival of the son an 
heir, and perhaps finding in it a marvellous re- 
semblance to either the father or mother. This 
scene was very much like that which often takes 
place in the human family on similar occasions, 
except that we suspect the felicitations were more 
heartfelt and genuine on the part of the brutes 
than on that of their more favored prototypes. 

“ All the baboons wished to caress the youn 
one ; but no sooner did one of them put forw 
his hand, than a good slap from the mother 
warned him of his indiscretion. Those who 
were placed behind her stretched out their hands 
slyly, slid it under her arms, and succeeded some- 
times, to their great joy, in touching the little one 
without the mother perceiving it, particularly 
when she was engaged in i Bata 
smart correction soon taught them that their in- 
discretion was observed, and they quickly re- 
treated. It was evident that the monkey mother, 
thoroughly acquainted with the requirements of 
her position, knew perfectly well how to divide 
her attention between her guests and her infant 
charge.” 








HAIR BRUSHES AND COMBS. 


Children should be taught from their earliest 
remembrance, the importance of keeping the 
hair clean, not so much by the use of the comb 
as the brush. Two sorts of combs are used, fine 
and coarse, made éither of ivory or bone; when 
the brush has been well used, there is seldom any 
necessity for the fine-tooth comb ; and the inten- 
tion of using the coarse comb is merely to disen- 

le the hair and prepare it for the brush. 
Nothing is more injurious to the skin of the head 
than the frequent application of the small-tooth 
comb, the points of the teeth of which scratch 
and otherwise irritate the scalp, tending more 
than any other cause whatever to the formation 
of scurf. It cannot be too strictly impressed y 


a 

i ’ food head of hair, to 
refrain as much as possible from the use of the 
small-tooth comb; a moderately hard brush is 
quite sufficient to keep the head and hair clean, 
and should be used the first thing in the morning, 
on account of the hair being more supple at that 
time than any other. When children suffer from 
a scurfy head, the following wash used occasion- 
ally will remedy the evil at once, and will even- 
tually cure the complaint. Take of salts of tar- 
tar, four drachms ; tincture of cantharides, twen- 
ty drops ; — of camphor, twenty drops; 
lemon jyice, half a pint. Dissolve the salts of 
tartar gfadually in the lemon juice, till the effer- 
vescence ceases ; then add the other ingredients 
and after leaving it exposed to the air for a short 
time, it may be perfumed and bottled for use. 
This is the finest and most innocent hair-wash 
that can be made.—Scientific American, 


HAIR AND NAILS, 


A writer in the Paris Medical Journa 

that the growth of the nails in children i po 
rapid than in adults, and slowest in the aged. It 
goes on more promptly in summer than in win- 
ter, so that the same nail that was renewed in 
one hundred and thirty-two days in winter, re- 
quires only one hundred and sixteen in summer 
—a fact depending on the vis vitalis, which seem 
to be proportional to it. The increase in the 
nails of the right hand is quicker than for the 
left; moreover, it differs for the different fingers ; 
consequently, most rapidly for the middle finger, 
with nearly equal pegs for the two either side 
of this, slower in the little finger, and slowest in 
the thumb. _For the middle finger of the right 
hand, the nail grew twelve millimeters in one 
hundred and six days ; for the small finger of th 
left hand required eighty-eight more days thé 
for those of the right, and also there were 
duced in this time three millimeters less thayon 
the right hand. The growth of the hair jewel 
known to be much accelerated by frequer cut- 
ting. It forms more rapidly in the day-han at 
night, and in the hot season than in thecold. It 
results from the tables given by the author, that 
the growth of the hair and nails, 98 well as that 
of the epidermis, pertains to the secretions, an¢ 


not to the organic struct —, 7 
Surgical Jo _ ure proper.— Medical an 








GLASS EYES. 


“And eyes?” I added, deeply intereed. 
“Eyes we do not do so much in,” he aded, 
apologetically. “There is M. Boinenoufrom 
Paris, who travels with all the eyes of Eyope— 
from the black of Anda'usia to the jes of 
Scandinavia.” “Bat how are they aplied t” 
“Easily as possible,” he added, pullig out a 
drawer and displaying the upturned gaze of 
winkless scores. ‘“ Let me see,” said B, rapidly 
taking up eye after eye, and comping them 
with my own. “Light gray—thys a good 
match. Now, with this little ivor jemmy we 
pry the eye into the socket; the suscle being 
left, we get good motion, and thy deception is 
perfect. A lady once closed her 00d eye, and 
went up to the glass to see Er false one. 
There is one little drawback, %0wever; you 
can wipe away a cold tear prfectly, but, as 
the eyeball itself is not sensitiv, the flies somo- 
tee walk upon it, which loas odd.”—Once a 
eek. 
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TO CURE THE TOBACCO APPETITE. 
_We give, says the Sciertific Artizan, what is 
highly recommended as sconvenient and efficient 
removal of the appetite or tobacco. Whenever 
the desire for using it comes on, moisten the 
mouth with water, asd relief is immediately 

ected. We are asared that if this method is 














may be best known from after events. In one 





persevered in for a short time, the desire for to- 
bacco will entirely cease. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Sreperr, Norwich, Vt—Human growth, « 
Professor Quetelot, is not completed until 
anh , at leastin Belgium. But this p 

shorter in other countries 
within the tropics and fn very warm rv 
t and yare universally a! 


J.C. —The query, ‘' Was torture ever allows! 
of Bagiand!'’ admits of « ready answer 
allowed by the laws of Bogland, but it we 
England from the reign of Henry VI. to 
Charlies |, both inclusive, by rirtue of « 
considered the reye! prerogative, which at 
war ale red to be above the law 

* aatist,” Portland, Me.—The banner of & 
blue Geld, three lions rampant, within a, 
eure. The banner of Ireland ts « white | 

den harp That of Rnogiand bs a red Ge! 
passant The union of these three ( 
origin of the Union Jack, which ts the © 
tah empire, and the colors of which are 


white 
G. pa L, New Orleans.-The body of a mii: . 
man contains a pound of phorphoras, whk 
free state, aud inflamed, would burn him up 
thing around him 
“ Invawron.''—The fret works In the Unite! 
eg salt from sea-water were establic: 
haries, Virginia. in the year 1120, and ther 
followed by others ov the Atlantic coast 
“ Beaunnaa |'-- Wherev is on 
will be produced by the underlying yellow ee 
even in the absence of verdure on the ah: 
weeds beneath, always imparts a greenish t 
sea—the blue of the sky and yellow of the 
ing and lotermingling in the water 4 
the sea, the water acting as the medium tr 
mixing or fusing of the colors takes place. 
asris.—Monecrieff’s extravaganss of * Tom «. 
was founded on Pleroe 's book of the m 
Pierce ie stéli living in London, and wri | 
for periodicals 
Raapen.— Sir Walter Beott declared his opinic 
© part of Bnglish Ossian must be » 
pherson, and that the so-called Usitle po 
tissue of falsehoods 
“Orn Benoon.”’—The dunnie-+wassal, or dev 
was e gentieman of the Scottish Highland: 
the cadet of « family of rank, who receive: 
from the land he occupied, though held at 
tain’s will 
M. © , Richmond, Va.—Robert Bloomfield, au 
“Farmer's Boy,” and ether meritorious | 


- M., Balem.—Robert Southey was appointe 
vente of aghadis ti8. 


“A canny Soor.'’—The bagpipes are as mur! 
Italy as in your own “ land © cakes and bri 


CIVILIZATION OF THE GOR 

We have noticed with much satisfi 
Mr. Paul du Chaillu, of New York, a 
astic naturalist and hunter, has suc 
bringing into this country several fine 
of that newly discovered race of T: 
known as Gorillas, Unlike most of 
Simia, these fine fellows are, some of 
and a half feet high, and one of them, ii 
would be more than a match forany th: 
pions of the ring in the world. Wha: 
sion to our population! If they ca: 
acclimated, what great results may | 
their introduction ! 

Much, of course, remains to be done 
They are now in a crude state, and w 


of muscle ts now everywhere exctiny 


respects they fall far below the popular : 
For instance, in spite of their ext. 
strength, they are peaceable and wel: | 
and are absurd enough to confine ther, 
a fruit and vegetable dict, and the use 
alone as a beverage. But we do not 
their reformation when subjected to th 
influences of our modern civilization. 
no doubt that they will learn from ex 
bully and swagger, to chew tobacco an 
rum. When this is accomplished, they 
that rank in society which is justly thei: 
is true that they cannot speak, but wha 
the gift of gab is so much abuse 
country that it is really refreshing to fin: 
being destitute of it. The contrast bety 
silence and the insane utterances of our 
would not be striking or disadvantageous 
taught to walk erect habitually, and d: 
the height of fashion, it will require a ni 
detect any difference between a civilize 
and « Broadway dandy. 

A nice judgment and frequent experi: 
be requisite to determine their social st 
eventually, we think, they will be nic: 
tailed into the brilliant mosaic of socie 
see nothing to prevent their becoming a 
walters, and mastering the complicatior 
“lancers.” This done, they will be m 
come guests at the balls of Fifth Avenue 
for they will be untiring. As male dar 
the stage, the educated gorilla would 

d an engay Fancy one 
seizing Mile. Hennecart, or Laura W 
his arms and leaping up inw the “ fii 
would be a stunning exhibition. 

Politics, of course, would engage mac 
time and attention of our civilised 
They would be invaluable at primary « 
and inestimable at the polls. They cou! 
be taught to distinguish the right ticket 
color, and then how gloriously they wor 
mer the rebels who atempted to vote ar 
A troop of gorillas would beat all the «! 
hitters in creation in the exercise of the ' 
enlightened privilege of smashing ballot 

We might expaciate on this theme to 
of a volume, but we must resist the ter 
from regard to our limite. We dare 
even at all that our imagination suggest 
possible future of the gorilla in this { 
happy country, We dare not say w 
gorilia, capable of social distinction, enr) 
industry and tact, might not aspire to ; ~ 
not speak of the smiles of beauty; we ¢ 
hint, as the result of the possession of g 
diamonds, worthily won end genero: 

stowed, at—at—e gorilla wedding | 
_- --@Dceoe-——" 
Mrstext —Myrtery magnifies dange: 
fog the sun. The hand that warned Bei 
derived its horrifying influence from i 
of @ body. 
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Goop o1p Ac —There is now ia Liv: 
a person named Elizabeth Roberts, who 
tained to the age of 110 
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week from that time, Stephen had ceded to Prince 
Henry the earldom of Northumberland, and 
Bruce attended his daughter to the Scottish 
court as its future queen, and one of its bright- 
est ornaments. Thus a permanent peace was 
established, where lately all had been strife and 
bloodshed, and Ada Bruce never had occasion 
to regret her capture at the Battle of Cuton 
Moor. 





AN INFANT BABOON. 


The following curious account of a baboon 
family is translated from a recent French work, 
by M. Boitard, for Goodrich’s “ Illustrated Nat- 
ural History :” “There have been, and still 
are, in the managerie of the Garden of Plants, 
Paris, a number of baboons, and four years ago, 
a female who had a young one, furnished one of 
the most amusing and sin spectacles I ever 
witnessed. She was pl with it in a cage near 
the one she formerly occupied with several other 
animals of the same species. The infant baboon 
was hideously ugly, but she lavished upon it the 
most tender caresses. When it was eight days 
old, the door of communication was opened, and 
her male entered. The mother, seated in the 
middle of the cage, held the young heir in her 
arms precisely as a nurse would do under similar 
circumstances. The happy father approached 
and embraced his mate with French gallantry 
upon each side of the face; he then kissed the 
little one, and sat down opposite to the mother, 
so that their knees touched each other. They 
then began to move their lips with rapidity, tak- 
ing the young one from each other’s arms, as if 
they were having a most animated conversation 
concerning it. 

“The door was again opened, and the baboon 
friends entered one after another, each embracing 
the mother, who, however, would not allow them 
to touch the young one. They seated themselves 
in a circle and moved their lips, as if smo | 
the happy couple on the arrival of the son an 
heir, and perhaps finding in it a marvellous re- 
semblance to either the father or mother. This 
scene was very much like that which often takes 
place in the human family on similar occasions, 
except that we suspect the felicitations were more 
heartfelt and genuine on the part of the brutes 
than on that of their more favored prototypes. 

“ All the baboons wished to caress the young 
one ; but no sooner did one of them put forw: 
his hand, than a good slap from the mother 
warned him of his indiscretion. Those who 
were placed behind her stretched out their hands 
slyly, slid it under her arms, and succeeded some- 
\imes, to their great joy, in touching the little one 
without the mother perceiving it, particularly 
vhen she was engaged | in conversation. Buta 
mart correction soon taught them that their in- 
discretion was observed, and they quickly re- 
created. It was evident that the monkey mother, 
horoughly acquainted with the requirements of 
her position, knew perfectly well how to divide 
res attention between her guests and her infant 

arge.” 





HAIR BRUSHES AND COMBS. 
Children should be taught from their earliest 
emembrance, the importance of keeping the 
hair clean, not so much by the use of the comb 


‘ »s the brush. Two sorts of combs are used, fine 


ind coarse, made éither of ivory or bone; when 
he brush has been well used, there is seldom any 
ecessity for the fine-tooth comb ; and the inten- 
‘ion of using the coarse comb is merely to disen- 
tangle the hair and prepare it for the brush. 
Nowing is more injurious to the skin of the head 
han the frequent application of the small-tooth 
omb, the points of the teeth of which scratch 
nd otherwise irritate the scalp, tending more 
‘nan any other cause whatever to the formation 
f seurf, It cannot be too strictly impressed 
ofrain as mach Sy pe 
as possible from the use of t! 
mall-tooth comb; a moderately hard brush . 
uite sufficient to keep the head and hair clean, 
ad should be used the first thing in the morning, 
n account of the hair being more supple at that 
me than any other. When children suffer from 
haan | head, the following wash used occasion- 
lly will remedy the evil at once, and will even- 
nally cure the complaint. Take of salts of tar- 
ar, ur drachms ; tincture of cantharides, twen- 
© drops ; — of — twenty drops; 
mon IS f a pint. issolve the salts of 
*ortar dually in the lemon juice, till the effer- 
\ scence ceases ; then add the other in, ients 
id after leaving it exposed to the air for a short 
‘me, it may be perfumed and bottled for use, 
his is the finest and most innocent hair-wash 
at can be made.—Scientific American, 





HAIR AND NAILS, 


A writer in the Paris Medical Journal s 

‘at the growth of the nails in children is prone 
»pid than in adults, and slowest in the aged. It 
» ’€8 ON More promptly in summer than in win- 
r, 80 that the same nail that was renewed in 
‘e hundred and thirty-two days in winter, re- 
‘tires only one hundred and sixteen in summer 
a fact depending on the vis vitalis, which seem 
« be proportional to it. The increase in the 
ils of the right hand is quicker than for the 
‘; moreover, it differs for the different fingers ; 
\sequently, most rapidly for the middle finger, 
h nearly equal rapidity for the two either side 
this, slower in the little finger, and slowest in 

»thumb. For the middle finger of the right 

id, the nail grew twelve millimeters in one 

idred and six days ; for the small finger of thy 
hand required eighty-eight more days thé 

* those of the right, and also there were 
seed in this time three millimeters less thayon 
right hand. The growth of the hair jowell 
’wn to be much accelerated by frequest cut- 
4. It forms more rapidly in the day chan at 
cht, and in the hot season than in the cold. It 
ults from the tables given by the author, that 
« growth of the hair and nails, 9s well as that 
‘he epidermis, pertains to the secretions, an¢ 


to the organic struct — Medi 
akan Senne cture proper. ledical an 


GLASS EYES. 

And eyes?” I added, deeply intere‘ed. 
yes we do not do so much in,” he aded, 
logetically. “There is M. Boinenoufrom 
3, who travels with all the eyes of Evope— 
1 the black of Anda'usia to the pues of 
ndinavia.” “But how are they aplied t” 
sily as possible,” he added, pullig outa 
ver and displaying the upturned gaze of 
xless scores. ‘‘ Let me see,” said ®, rapidly 
ug up eye after eye, and compting them 
my own. “Light gray—thes a good 
h. Now, with this little ivor jemmy we 
the eye into the socket; the auscle being 
we get good motion, and thr deception is 
ct, A lady once closed her ,00d eye, and 
up to the glass to see kr false one. 
® is one little drawback, however; you 
wipe away a cold tear prfectly, but, as 
veball itself is not sensitiv, the flies somo- 
walk upon it, which lo&s odd.”—Once a 








URE THE TOBACCO APPETITE. 
give, says the Sciertific Artizan, what is 
recommended as aconvenient and efficient 
al of the appetite or tobacco. Whenever 











sire for using it comes on, moisten the 
with water, axd relief is immediately 
-d. — We are asared that if this method is 
ered in for a skort time, the desire for to- 
will entirely cease, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Srvperxt, Norwich, Vt.—Human growth, according to 
Professor Quetelot, is not completed until the twenty- 
fifth year, at leastin Belgium. But this period is sup- 

be shorter in other countries—certainly so 
within the tropics and in very warm regions, where 
development and decay are universally allowed to be 


rapid. 

3. C.—The query, ‘‘ Was torture ever allowed by the laws 
of England?” admits of a ready answer. It was never 
allowed by the /aws of England; but it was inflicted in 
England from the reign of Henry VI. to the reign of 
Charies I., both inclusive, by virtue of what was then 
considered the royal prerogative, which at that period 
‘was also considered to be above the law. 

« Artist,” Portland, Me.—The banner of Scotland is « 
blue field, three lions rampant, within a golden tres- 
sure. The banner of Ireland is a white field with a 
Deo harp. That of England is a red field with three 

ons passant. The union of these three fields is the 
origin of the Union Jack, which is the flag of the Brit- 
ish empire, and the colors of which are blue, red and 
whi 


G. pg L , New Orleans.—The of a middling-sized 
man contains a pound of phosphorus, which, if in a 
free state, and inflamed, would burn him up and every- 
thing around him. 

“ Inventor.” —The first works in the United States for 

roducing salt from sea-water were established at Cape 
Charles Virginia. in the year 1620, and these were soon 
followed by others on the Atlantic coast 

“ Beoinner.”— Wherever there is shallow water, 
will be produced by the underlying yellow sand, which, 
even in the absence of verdure on the shore, or sea- 
weeds beneath, always imparts a greenish tinge to the 
sea—the blue of the sky and yellow of the sands meet- 
ing and intermingling in the water form hash sag of 
the sea, the water acting as the medium in which the 
mixing or fusing of the colors takes place. 

TuxzspPis.—Moncrieff’s extravaganza of *‘ Tom and Jerry” 
was foun on Pierce n’s book of the same name. 
Pierce a is still living in London, and writing tales 


for periodicals. 
Reaper.—Sir Walter Scott declared his opinion that the 
ter part of English Ossian must be ascribed to 
lacpherson, and that the so-called Celtic poems were & 
tissue of falsehoods. 

“Op ScHooL.”—The dunnis 1, or duih t, 
was a gentleman of the Scottish Highlands, generally 
the cadet of a family of rank, who received his title 
from the land he occupied, though held at his chief- 
tain’s will. 

M. C., Richmond, Va.—Robert Bloomfield, author of the 
‘*Farmer’s Boy,” and other meritorious poems, was 
born in England in 1776, and died in 1823. 

F. M., Salein.—Robert Southey was appointed poet lau- 

re reate of England in 1813. 
A canny Scor.’’—-The bagpi are as much played in 
Italy as in your own *‘ land oY aki and brither Scots.” 








CIVILIZATION OF THE GORILLA. 

We have noticed with much satisfaction that 
Mr. Paul du Chaillu, of New York, an enthusi- 
astic naturalist and hunter, has succeeded in 
bringing into this country several fine specimens 
of that newly discovered race of Troglodytes, 
known as Gorillas. Unlike most of the genus 
Simia, these fine fellows are, some of them, five 
and a half feet high, and one of them, it is stated, 
would be more than a match for any three cham- 
pions of the ring in the world. What an acces- 
sion to our population! If they can only be 
acclimated, what great results may flow from 
their introduction! 

Much, of course, remains to be done with them. 
They are now in a crude state, and while com- 
apadiog te Ps ong nd 
respects they fall far below the popular standard. 
For instance, in spite of their extraordinary 
strength, they are p ble and well-di d 





ACCEPTED MASONS. 

At an inn in a town in the west of England, 
several people were sitting round the fire in a 
large kitchen, through which there was a passage 
to other parts of the house, and among the com- 
pany there was a travelling woman and a tailor. 
In this inn was a lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons held, and it being lodge night, several of 
the members passed through the kitchen in their 
way to the lodge apartments. This introduced 
observations on the principles of Masonry, and 
the occult signs by which Masons could be known 
to each other. The woman said there was not 
so much mystery as people imagined, for that she 
could show anybody the Mason’s sign. 

“ What,” said the tailor, “ that of the Free and 
Accepted ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and I will wager you a 
half-crown bowl of punch, to be confirmed by 
any of the members you please to nominate.” 

“Why,” said he, “(a woman was never ad- 
mitted, and how is it possible you can procure 
it?” 

“No matter for that,” said she, “I will read- 
ily forfeit the wager if I do not establish the 
fact.” 

The company urged the unfortunate tailor to 
accept the challenge, which he at last agreed to, 
and the bet was deposited. The woman got up, 
and took hold of the tailor by the collar, saying : 

“ Come, follow me,” which he did, trembling 
alive, fearing he was to undergo some part of the 
discipline in the making of a Mason, of which 
he had heard a most dreadful report. 

She led him into the street, and, pointing to 
the sign of the Lion and Lamb, asked him whose 
sign it was. He answered: 

“Tt is Mr. Loder’s” (the name of the inn- 
keeper). 

“Ts he a freemason ¢” 

« Yes.” 

“Then,” said the woman, “I have shown 
you the sign of a Free and Accepted Mason.” 

The laugh was so much against poor Snip for 
having been taken in, that it was with some diffi- 
culty he could be prevailed on to partake of the 
punch. 





A NEW VOLUME. 

After three more numbers of our paper, we 
shall commence the /ifteenth volume, and fifteenth 
year of publication of The Flag of our Union. 
We have pleted arrang whereby the 
paper will be greatly improved, and shall appear 
in an entirely new and beautiful dress from top 
to toe, a new head, and upon fine white paper. 
The Flag was the pioneer of the papers of its 
class in this country, and it has ever labored to 
merit the large and still growing popularity it 
enjoys. We are constantly adding to our list of 
contributors, and do not hesitate to declare that 
no miscell: journal published, has a larger 
or more popular list of writers engaged upon its 
columns. We shall commence the new year 
with a brilliant original novelette, from the ex- 
perienced and favorite pen of Francis A. 
Dorivaee, Esq., entitled 


THE POLICE SPY: 


—OR,— 


The Secret Crimes of Baris, 











well ip . 


and are absurd enough to confine themselves to 
a fruit and vegetable dict, and the use of water 
alone as a beverage. But we do not despair of 
their reformation when subjected to the refining 
influences of our modern civilization. We have 
no doubt that they will learn from example to 
bully and swagger, to chew tobacco and to drink 
rum. When this is accomplished, they may take 
that rank in society which is justly theirdue. It 
is true that they cannot speak, but what of that? 
the gift of gab is so much abused in this 
country that it is really refreshing to find a living 
being destitute of it. The contrast between their 
silence and the insane utterances of our “ swells ” 
would not be striking or disadvantageous. When 
taught to walk erect habitually, and dressed in 
the height of fashion, it will require a nice eye to 
detect any difference between a civilized gorilla 
and a Broadway dandy. 

A nice judgment and frequent experiment will 
be requisite to determine their social status, but 
eventually, we think, they will be nicely dove- 
tailed into the brilliant mosaic of society. We 
see nothing to prevent their becoming admirable 
waltzers, and mastering the complications of the 
“lancers.” This done, they will be most wel- 
come guests at the balls of Fifth Avenuedledom, 
for they will be untiring. As male dancers on 
the stage, the educated gorilla would always 

d gag’ Fancy one of them 
seizing Mile. Hennecart, or Laura Windel in 
his arms and leaping up into the “flies!” It 
would be a stunning exhibition. 

Politics, of course, would engage much of the 
time and attention of our civilized gorillas. 
They would be invaluable at primary elections, 
and inestimable at the polls. They could easily 
be taught to distinguish the right ticket by the 
color, and then how gloriously they would ham- 
mer the rebels who attempted to vote any other! 
A troop of gorillas would beat all the shoulder- 
hitters in creation in the exercise of the high and 
enlightened privilege of smashing ballot-boxes. 

We might expatriate on this theme to the extent 
of a volume, but we must resist the temptation 
from regard to our limits. We dare not hint 
even at all that our imagination suggests for the 
possible future of the gorilla in this free and 
happy country. We dare not say what the 
gorilla, capable of social distinction, enriched by 
industry and tact, might not aspire to ; we dare 
not speak of the smiles of beauty; we dare not 
hint, as the result of the possession of gold and 
diamonds, worthily won and generously be- 
stowed, at—at—a gorilla wedding! 








Mystery.—Mystery magnifies danger, as a 
fog the sun. The hand that warned Belshazzar 
derived its horrifying influence from its want 
of a body. 





Goop op Ace.—There is now in Liverpool 
a person named Elizabeth Roberts, who has at- 
tained to the age of 110. 





illustrated in Champney’s best style. We are 
resolved that the next volume, with the advan- 
tage of the past fourteen years’ experience, shall 
be the best that has ever issued from our estab- 
lishment. The great number embraced in our 
subscription list, renders it very desirable that 
our patrons should renew their subscriptions at 
once, so that our mail books may be properly 
arranged at the very commencement of the new 
volume. 





Can’r BE BEAT.—Among the vegetables ex- 
hibited at the recent California State Horticul- 
tural Fair, were a cabbage weighing fifty-three 
pounds, and a beet weighing one hundred and 
fifteen pounds. The latter is four feet long and 
nearly a foot through. It is two years old, 
having been replanted after exhibition last year, 
when it weighed forty-two pounds. There were 
stalks of corn twenty feet high with full ears 
sixteen inches long. 





Satry.—A salt company is boring an artesian 
well at Grand Rapids, Michigan. The Eagle 
says the deeper they go the stronger is the brine 
they get. They have reached a depth of two 
hundred and fifty feet, and the water that boiled 
up tasted quite as “briny” as that of the ocean, 
and looked when running into, and mingling 
with fresh water, like milk. 





Hieu Price ror a Boox.—A copy of the 
first edition of Boccaccio’s “‘ Decameron” was 
sold in 1812, to the Dake of Marlborough, for 
two thousand two hundred and sixty pounds 
sterling, equal to nearly twelve thousand dollars. 
It is supposed that this is the highest sum ever 
paid for a book. 





Boston Saturpay Express.—Mr. Frederick 
S. Hill, a brilliant and lively writer, who also has 
the advantage of editorial experience, has pur- 
chased the above-mentioned paper, and conducts 
it with great ability and tact. We wish him the 
success which his enterprise deserves. 





Quick Work.—A letter was lately sent from 
Paris to New York and a reply received back in 
Paris in three weeks, four days and nine hours. 
The Vanderbilt out and the Persia back were 
the medi of tr issi 








Western Jews.—The Jews of Cincinnati 
have agreed to close their places of business on 
the Christian Sunday, and to allow no business 
to be transacted on that day in their stores and 
offices. 





Nove Race.—The Albany Knickerbocker 
says a fellow in Albany is training a lobster to 
run a foot race with the one-horse steamer at the 
Bath Ferry. The lobster is to carry weight. 





FeverisH.—The yellow fever is raging at St. 
Thomas, Bermuda, and the gold fever all over 
the world. 








EDITCRIAL INEKEDROPS, 

Rev. J. H. Hopkins, of Ravenswood, L. I., is 
preparing a work on the subject of witchcraft. 

Thackeray’s new periodical sees the light in 
London on the 31st of December. 

The New York Saturday Press says.the great- 
est virtue in a sea captain is wreck-less-ness. 

T. Buchanan Read has been giving a series of 
readings from his own writings in Cincinnati. 

Jerome’s famous picture, the “ Duel after the 
Masquerade,” was sold in New York for $2500. 

Madame Dubois-Davenne, the French sculp- 
tress, is to execute a bust of Beranger. 

The Herald has it on good authority that Rosa 
Bonheur is about to visit this country. 

New interest in art has been created in New- 
buryport by the paintings of a young artist. 

In England they are forming rifle clubs in ev- 
ery direction, in fear of a French invasion. 

If folly were pain, it is said there would be 
groaning in every house. 

The greatest truths are the simplest ; the great- 
est men and women are sometimes so, too. 

Memory seldom fails when its office is to show 
us the sepulchres of our buried hopes. 

France disclaims the idea of aiding Spain in 
her war against Morocco. 

Goethe hated tobacco, a very extraordinary 
thing for a German to do. 

Carlyle says laughter is the cipher key where- 
with we decipher the whole man. 

Perhaps Herr Driesbach has been more lion- 
ized then any gentleman now living. 

Henry Ward Beecher says that God made 
woman to be better than man. 

To attempt to learn from books how to in- 
struct youth is a waste of time. 

An injunction has been granted against the 
Bass River Bank, and three receivers appointed. 

If never ashamed to say “I do not know,” men 
will believe you when you say “I do know.” 

Rev. Dr. Nicholson,of St. Paul’s church,has re- 
ceived a call from St. John’s church, Cincinnati. 

A young lady fond of dancing, traverses in the 
course of a season about four hundred miles. 

Washington Territory is 600 miles long, and 
209 broad, and contains 123,022 square miles. 

Life is too short to be spent in nursing animos- 
ities, or registering wrongs. 

The oldest known painting in the world is a 
Madonna and child of 886. 





FLAYED ALIVE. 

Some weeks since, a story went the rounds of 
the press, to the effect that a Mr. Haynes of 
Grayville, Indiana, having killed a sqaaw on the 
plains, was seized by a band of Indians, who, by 
the way of revenge, flayed him alive, and turned 
him loose to die. A correspondent of the 
Brother Jonathan gives the following interesting 
sequel to the narrative: “As I live within 
eighteen miles of that place, and know the un- 
happy man well, it may be interesting to your 
numerous readers to learn the sequel of that 
fearful and bloodyevent. It seems that after the 
Indians had got his skin, poor Haynes felt faint, 
and suffered a good deal of pain, as was very 
natural. One of his companions, in a spirit of 
compassion. offered the Indians 4 keg of whiskey 
for the skin, which the savages promptly accept- 
ed. Another contributed a box of Bump’s all- 
healing salve, with which they anointed their 
flayed friend, and then drew on his skin again. 
The latest we have heard from the poor man is 
that ‘ the skin had took root,’ and he was doing 
well, In the hurry of replacing it, however, his 
face was unfortunately set the wrong way, so 
that he will entirely lose the use of his nose, 
which now shows itself on the back of his 
head. Nevertheless, the man is in good spirits, 
and says that if he finds it inconvenient, he can 
easily overhaul the redskins again, get re-skinned, 
and then he will be particular to have the mis- 
take corrected. ‘T'rusting this news from the 
flayed man will relieve the ‘ horrors’ with which 
your readers must have perused the first account 
of his misfortune, I am, sir, truly yours.” 





Frora Tempre.—In regard to the track at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, where Flora Temple 
trotted a mile in 2:19 1-4, the Detroit Advertiser 
says, ‘For the benefit of such as believe this 
track to be short of a mile, we would state that 
the track is one of the best bedded of any in the 
country, was in excellent condition, and is a frac- 
tion over a mile, four feet from the pole, or inner 
edge.” 





Very Goop.—Theodore Hook was walking, 
in the days of Warren’s blacking, where one 
of the emissaries of that shining character 
had written on the wall, “ Try Warren’s B——,” 
but had been frightened from his propriety, 
and fied. “The rest is ’lacking,” said the 
wit. 





A monstrous Ditcu.—A gigantic ditch is 
being constructed in the Kansas gold region, 
running a distance of twenty-five miles, with a 
width of three feet, and a depth of two feet. 
Its cost will be $23,000, and it is intended to 


Foreign Atems. 


Louis Napoleon has been writing a work en- 
titled a “ A History of Rifled Cannon.” 

Hermann and Robert Schlagintweit are now 
in Berlin, engaged in the publication of their 
travels in Central Asia. 

Adolf Bauerle, the Nestor of the Austrian 
press, and editor of the Wiener Theaterzeitung, 
died in Basle, September 20, 1859, aged 76. 

The average armed force employed in the 
British colonies during the last five years has 
been 42,693 men, at an expense of £3,182,743, 
or about $16,000,000. 

Thaddeus Bulgarian, one of the most eminent 
Russian authors, a Lithuanian by birth, died at 
his country-seat near Dorpat, on the first of Sep- 
tember, aged 70. 

A small steamer has been built in England of 
steel plates one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
She is 70 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 6 1-2 feet 
deep, and measured 20 tons. She has proved an 
admirable sea boat. 

In London a singular case of homicide oc- 
curred. Two men quarrelled in the street, when 
one knocked the otherover. The prostrate man 
had a pipe in his mouth, which was forced dowa 
his throat, producing death. His assailant was 
committed on a charge of manslaughter. 

The youngest son of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
Tousson Pacha, who arrived some days ago in 
Paris from London, notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, speaks several European languages; he is 
accompanied by an English governess, a French 
physician, and a numerous suite. 

“A very valuable discovery,” says the Akh- 
kar, “‘ has just been made in Algeria of a tree 
which grows in great shandense kate, and which 
has the property of dyeing a most beautiful 
black, so that it will advantageously replace 
sumach, nut galls, and other substances hitherto 
used. 








The largest chain cable ever known is now be- 
ing made at Pentypridd, Wales, for the use of 
her majesty’s service. The section of iron of 
each link contains 1296 circular eighths of an 
inch, being 767 more than the cable of the Great 
Eastern, and double the size in diameter of those 
used for first-class men-of-war. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


We disjoin the mind, then the body. 

Self-love is the only flatterer of poverty. 

Gigantic self-love accompanies dwarfish ability. 

Kindness is the golden chain by which society 
is bound together. 

Everybody is innocent in some corner of the 
mind, and has faith in something. 

Virtue is made for difficulties, and grows 
stronger and brighter for such trials. 

He who turns spy for pleasure, would not hes- 
itate to be hangman for business. 

Mortal things fade, immortal things spring 
more freshly with every step to the tomb. 

Let your wit be your friend, your mind your 
companion, and your tongue your servant. 

The pen in the hand that knows how to use it, 
is the most powerful weapon in the world. 

By taking revenge, man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing it over, he is superior. 

Take your place modestly at life’s banquet, 
says Knebel, and ask for nothing not in the bill. 

The passion for acquiring riches in order to 
support a vain expense, corrupts the purest souts. 

As the organ of speech supposes the organ of 
hearing, so the instinct of complaint supposes 
the sentiment of compassion. 

Half the secrets in the world are disclosed in 
order that those who possess them may let their 
friends know that they hold them. 

A poet says that the wind kisses the waves. 
That, we suppose, is the celebrated “kiss for a 
blow,” about which we have heard so much. 

Bulwer calls a paper “the res- 
ervoir into which every stream pours its living 
waters, and at which every man may come to 
drink.” 

Years are the sum of hours. Vain is it at 
wide intervals to say, “I'll save this year,” if at 
each narrow interval you do not say, “I'll save 
this hour.” 

Lord Bacon beautifully said, “If aman be 
gracious to strangers, it shows that he is a citi- 
zen of the world, and that his heart is no island 
cut off from other lands, but a continent that 
joins them.” 

Passionate wooing is like summer dust, it lies 
on the ground a little while, and then a slight 
wind comes, and away it is gone. Men who 
love well do not speak Lippeadly. Their affec- 
tion borrows some inspiration from religion. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Why is dancing like milk? Because it 
strengthens the calves. 

Apropos of earthquakes—one touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kick. 

Down-East lyceum—question for d i 
“ Can a big man ache harder than a little one ?” 

“My inkstand is stationery,” as the school- 
master said when he found it nailed to the desk. 

What would our day be without its morning 
and evening's twilight? A fierce and burning 
eye without a lid. 

If an egg could speak, and you were to ask it 
whence it came, what sweetmeat would it name 
in reply? Ma-me-laid. 

Why should potatoes grow better than other 
vegetables? Because they have eyes to see what 
they are doing. 

A lawyer on his passage from Europe observed 
a shark, and asked a sailor what it was, who 
replied, ‘“ Here we call ’em sea lawyers.” 

Brown being asked what was the first thing 
necessary towards winning the love of a woman, 




















supply water for mining purposes. 





“Farry Dreams: cr, Wanderings in Elf- 
Iand.”—This is the title of a pretty holiday 
book, from the pen of Jane G. Austin, a very 
agreeable writer, and illustrated by Billings, just 
published by J. E. Tilton & Co. 





Founny.—A certain cockney once defined love 
to be nothing more than “an insane desire to 
pay @ young woman’s board.” 





ForcetFrut.—There is a man about Boston, 
just now, so near-sighted that he does not know 
himself two yards off—after dinner ! 





CoMPLIMENTARY, VERY.—It is a fact that 
the bees mistake our Yankee girls for flowers, 
and “up” and sting them accordingly ! 





A s.icat Hixt.—A woman may laugh too 
much. It’s a fact, for only a comb can always 
afford to show its teeth. 





Coat.—Coal has been discovered in Van Bu- 
ren county, Iowa. 


d, “ An opportunity.” 

A business man of our acquaintance is so 
scrupulously exact in all his doings, that when- 
ever he pays a visit, he always will insist upon 
taking a receipt. 

Of all “suits that are down for hearing,” ws 
should say that the love suit with a rich widow 
that was deaf of both ears, was about as difficult 
as any to win. 

A shrewd observer once said that, in walking 
the streets of a slippery morning, one might see 
where the good-natured people tived, by the 
ashes thrown on the ice before the doors. 

Longfellow asks “what a single rose on a 
lady’s forehead indicates.” To which the Lou- 
isville Journal replies that it “ probably means 
that, if she is kissed, it must be under the rose.”’ 

“Why,” asked a little girl, “is Fred like a 
man that has fallen off a tree and is determined 
to go upagain?” “ Because he is going to try 
another clime!” Not bad for an eight-year old. 

A theoretically henevolent man, on being asked 
by a friend to lend him a dollar, answered briskly, 
“With pleasure ;” but suddenly added, “ Dear 
me, how unfortanate! I’ve only one lending 
dollar—and that is out.” 

The most amusing man in the world is a 
Frenchman in a passion. “ By gar, you call my 
vife a woman two three several times once more 
an’ I vill call you the vatch house, and blow out 





your brains like a candle.” 
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Quill and Scissors. 


Game is unusually plenty, this fall, along the 
line of the Camden and Atlantic Railroad, New 
woods are literally alive with 
robins, while partridges and rabbits are more 
abundant than for many years past. Bears and 
deer also are found in the wooded swamps, and 
wild geese, brent and ducks in the bays, between 
the main land and the beach. 

Colonel Colt has planted a la number of 
osier willows on his dyke at Hartford, and pro- 
poses to erect a building, so as to give employ- 
ment to 80 or 100 men, who shall manufacture 
them into baskets and chairs. In addition to 
those grown on the dyke, 17 acres are under cul- 
tivation in the meadows, and 50 more will be 
planted in the spring. 

The foundation of a new fort on Hog Island 
Ledge, Portland harbor, has just been com- 
pleted. The foundations could only be worked 
at low water, and the process was a long and 
tedious one. These completed, the work of con- 
struction will be more rapid in future. Its cost 
is estimated at $480,000, and it is to be fitted to 
mount 93 guns. 

As a sample of California forest trees, the 
Placerville Observer states that a tree lately cut, 
a few miles from Sierra Nevada, furnished, at the 
saw-mill, 10,240 feet of sawed lumber. A single 
log from another tree, of twelve feet in length, 
and sixty-five inches in diameter at the smallest 
end, made over 2000 feet of Jumber. 

Solouque, in his retreat at Kingston, Jamaica, 
on hearing of the assassination of the daughter 
of President Geffrard, of Hayti, ordered a high 
mass of thanksgiving, but the priest he applied 
to, refused to officiate. The fact has created an 
additional ill-feeling towards Solouque on the 
part of the Haytiens. 

Mr. N. M. Standart, of Cleveland, whose beef 
was accepted by the British Navy last year, has 
received notice that he has been awarded another 
contract for packing 750 tierces and 1250 barrels 
of beef for the same party. His was the only 
American bid accepted. 

A few weeks ago, John McDermott, of Joliet, 
Illinois, who had been much debilitated by ill- 
ness, was leaning against a picket fence in that 
town, when he slipped and his neck was caught 
between two of the pickets, where he strangled 
to death, being too weak to extricate himself. 

New York is getting crowded. According to 
a statement of the New York Real Estate 
Owners’ Association, there are but 86,806 vacant 
lots within the city limits of 13 by 11-2 miles. 
Of these, 7000 will, on a reasonable calculation, 
be required for other purposes than residences. 

They have in Philadelphia a Fuel Savings 
Society. Small deposits are received through 
the year, by ten of the druggists of the city, 
from those who wish to participate in the ben- 
efits of the association, and, in return, coal is 
furnished them at wholesale prices. 

A female child, only two years old, was lately 
seized in the streets of Cincinnati, by some 
monstrous villain, who tarred and feathered the 
helpless girl, and then sent her home to her 
parents, who offer a reward of $50 for the discov- 
ery of the scoundrel. 

One of the Armstrong guns, of heavy calibre, 
has been lodged in the Citadel at Quebec. It 
will be mounted upon the cavalier of the Flag- 
staff Battery, from which elevation it will have 
the range of and command the whole bay. 

The State Department give notice that the 
only passports that will admit American travel- 
lers into Prussia are those issued by the general 
government at Washington. Such is the de- 
cision of the Prussian authorities. 

About 10,000 head of stock—mules and 
horses, have passed through Athens, Tennessee, 
for the South within the last three months. . The 
greater portion were raised in Kentucky, and 
readily command $200 per head. 

A man in Kalamazoo is training an elk to trot 
on the race course. The elk has already trotted 
against a horse for a purse of $700, winning the 
prize by a long distance. 

A schooner lately made the run from Detroit 
to Buffalo, with a cargo of lumber, in twenty- 
two hours, which is said to be the quickest time 
ever made by sail. 

There is, probably, no country in the world 
where the refined and the educated of the female 
sex take more of outdoor exercise than in 
England. 

They have a curiosity in Norwich, in the shape 
of a Peconic tortoise, a sea monster of the turtle 
species, weighing over 1000 pounds. 

The receipts of the And in (Maine 
Railroad, ace the extension wo faeingie ne 
opened, have been $5000 per month. 

The house in which John Huss, the great re- 
former, was born, at Husinee in Bohemia, was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

It is said that Mr. Irving has received for his 
works, during the last ten years, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

Twenty-five gambling houses are in one little 
circuit of the business portion of Chi . 

The corn crop of the United States, this year, 
is estimated at 900,000,000 bushels. 

Oberiin College, Ohio, has 1253 students ; of 
these, 488 are females. 


Marriages. 








In this city, by Rev. Dr. Jenks, Mr. Timothy Wright, 
of Chicago, to Miss Cornelia H. Jenks 
By Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. Henry F. Spurr to Miss Eliza 


. Henderson. 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. James Johnson to Miss Cath- 
erine Adair. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles Smith to Miss Eliza- 
beth Reynelds. 

By Kev. Dr. Randall, Mr. Russell F. Hyde to Miss L. 
Augustina Sheafe. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Charles 
Edwards to Miss Killen A. Phillips. 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Pettee, Mr. Edwin D. Conk- 
lin, of Boston, to Miss Susan B. Whalen. 

At East Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. William G 
Fletcher to Mis Sarah Ann Vance. 


Watertown, wy Kev. Mr. Keynolds, Mr. George P. 


. Manning, Mr. Jason J. 
Smith, of New Hampton, N. H., to Miss Lisaie 0. Weeks 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Caleb B 
Huse to Miss Unariotte B. Hunt 

At Stoughton, by Kev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Erastus Smith 
to Miss Emeline R. Gay. 

At Worcester, by Kev Mr. James, Mr. Alfred L. Che- 
ney, of Auburn, to Miss Mary A. White. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs Elizabeth W. Hayden, 67; Mrs. Sa- 
bine ©. Thayer, 48; Mr. Joho VFervald, 44; Mrs. Harriet 
Morland, 67; Mise Mary Eliza Prouty, 18; Mr. Daniel 8 
Learnard, 37; Mr George G@ Howard, 28; Mr. Samuei B 
Kuss, 61; Mra. Emma W. Fletcher, 62; Mrs. Hannah K 
Couch, 22; Mra. Kebecca Hapgood, 44, Mrs. Melissa I’at- 
tem, 31; Miss Margaret G. Griffith, 72; Miss A 
Hobart, 63. 

at yee telgg Robert A Baxter, Jr., 23 

At ter, Mise Kiiza 8. I’hilid: . 

B. Bronadon, 61 ole SE lions 
At — peng Mr. Jonathae aR ee 
At Lynn, Mrs Carolise Sawyer, 33; Mr jurrier 

67; Mr. Joho H. Bradshaw. 34” oP. Sem e , 
at ; Mr. Daniel Manning, 0; Mrs. 

nam, 43; Miss Sarah Matilda Nichols, 18. renin 
At Beverly, Mr. Joseph Edwards, 4a 
At Harvard, Mrs. Sophia A. Whitney 
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At Lawrence, Mr. Jaues Graham, 49. 
At Rowley, Mra. Oiive L. Smith, 62 
At Stowe, Mrs. Lucy Ann Warren, 
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At New Bedford, Uapt. Froneis Post, 62. 
At Chatham, Mr Augustine Nickerson, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LOOK UP. 


ered 
BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 
eee 


Look up! the future ’s all before! 
There—let the past deep buried lie; 

While life still nerves the arm to do, 
Let hope yet fire the soul to try. 


0, bow not down before the blast, 
But stand erectly, firm and strong; 
And bravely meet opposing fate, 
What though the struggle ’s fierce and long! 


Yes, bare your arm, and raise your head, 
And let your gaze be upward still; 

The palm of victory lays before, 
And you shall grasp it, if you will! 


The world may seek to put you down; 
But that the world can never do, 

If strong in conscious trath and right, 
Your purpose firm, you firm pursue. 


The men who've made a living mark, 
And won a name which ne’er can die, 

Have toiled through years of doubt and gloom 
Up to their immortality. 


How bright the generative scroll, 
Which marks the long descended line, 

That bore the sacred ark of truth 
Adown the dusky slopes of time! 


They ‘ve often on the scaffold’s deck, 
And often in the lonely cell, 
Maintained the dignity of right, 
And triumphed over earth and hell. 


O, fainting soul, fresh courage take, 
While deeds like these immortal shine; 
Tf thou wilt struggle to the end, 
The victory must and will be thine. 


And in that toil each drop of sweat 
Shall flash a jewel in thy crown; 

The world may strew your path with thorns, 
But it can never put you down! 





| Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CAVALIER CLARENS. 
BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


WaetHer my readers march under the con- 
quering banner of curls and crinoline, or the no 
less potent moustache and patent leather, I am 

sure they would have p d the gentl 
whose name is given above, the very ideal of 
masculine beauty, more especially if they could 
have met those dazzling eyes, fringed with lashes 
like a woman’s, and pouring all their seductive 
fire upon the open heart of whoso listened to his 
honeyed words. Those eyes, now dead and 
buried these two hundred years and odd, be- 
longed to the Cavalier Earl Clarence Clarens. 
Everybody who knew the young lord, liked him ; 
yet always because they could not help them- 
selves. His manner was the most charming in 
the world, his society the most entertaining, his 
apparent frankness the most winning. His motto 
was—God and King Charles! and that was about 
all God and King Charles got of him. He was 
a cavalier by profession merely, and page to the 
queen whenever he chose to fill that station. He 
nevertheless believed there was nobody in the 
world but Earl Clarence Clarens, and was deter- 
mined that he should be considered before all, 
first of any one, and in spite of everybody ; after 
him, the king. He owned the finest stud—the 
swiftest hounds in the county. He had the best 
voice in a madrigal, the best touch on a harpsi- 
chord, ‘the best step in a galliard, the best seat in 
a saddle, of any man in England. His face was 
superlatively beautiful, his acc lishments not 
to be rivalled, his allegiance undoubted—he 
was, all in all, the bravest, handsomest, sweetest, 
most good-natured and fascinating—(I regret to 
use the word)—villain that the seventeenth cen- 
tury ever owned. 

Owner of large estates that permitted him to 
squander sovereigns by the double handful, very 
little he cared into whose hands they fell, whether 
duchesses or charwomen, for he believed all 
creatures to be at his disposition, and that there 
was no virtue without its price; this might be 
pardoned to the courtier of such a court—and 
indeed the young earl had plenty of reason— 
that which was not so excusable was, that he 
never suffered himself to be enlightened till he 
had had far too much experience to warrant such 
youthful ideas. 

It was the knowledge of Amy Herford’s char- 
acter that first taught him the word loveliness. 
A perfect little blossom was Amy Herford. Eyes 
like English violets, cheeks like English roses, 
lips that even her enemies—if the child had such 
—might have liked to kiss, and hair that, part- 
ing over a round, smooth brow, fell in many a 
wave, but no curl, till it reached a snowy, dim- 
pled shoulder, where, as if to show that it could 
have curled all the way down had it chosen, it 
turned into wayward clusters and tendril-like 
ringlets at its own will. 

The English are a famous people for visiting, 
so that one cannot guess what time they have to 

spend at home—and, indeed, in those troublous 
round head times many had no homes to stay in 
—and thus a goodly knot of gentlemen and 
ladies were temporarily at Herfurd Hall, without 
regard to politics, for Colonel Herford had not 
yet been heard to declare himself on either side, 
king or commons. 

Never had lovely Amy Herford been arrayed to 
more advantage than on this evening, when Earl 
Clarens first saw her ; for it was the fall of the 
year, and she wore some dark-blue stuff that, cut 
square in the neck and bosom, a la Anne 
Boleyn, and edged with a narrow frill of Hol- 
lands, finely contrasted her brilliant complexion 
and snowy breast. She sat at the harpsichord, 
and had unconsciously been playing a solemn 
psalm-tune during the reception of the dashing 
earl. “As she lifted her left hand from the instru- 
ment, the earl crossed toward her, and bending 
over her;s6 that his long dark ringlets brushed 
her skim; 860k and lifted it gallantly to his lips. 

“ My fair cousin,” said he—“for you know 
the Clarens and Herfords quartered arms a hun- 
dred years ago, so we are cousins, if ever so 
little—you have given me a right friendly wel- 
come, in so charming a tune! Sach a slow 
movement, fall of grace, it could hardly be a 
canzonet ; now if I ask was it a madrigal, or yet 











a minuet, will you pardon a poor ignoramus and 
enlighten him ?” 

“It wasa psalm-tane,” said Amy, simply. 

“Ah! ah! By my troth, I am not too familiar 
with such. And so thou playest psalm-tunes, 
Cousin Amy ?” 

“Tt is the Sabbath night,” she answered, 
evasively. 

“As if that made any difference! You do not 
play them, then, any other night? Fie, for a 
little Puritan! Ah, you wear your colors in 
your cheeks, Cousin Amy !” 

This, the second time he had so familiarly 
used her Christian name, brought fresher colors to 
her cheeks, and caused one sitting on the other 
side of the harpsichord to tarn uneasily. 

“And what psalm-tune may this especial one 
be, Mistress Herford?” asked the cavalier, per- 
ceiving that he encroached. “Did any respon- 
sible being write it ?” 

“Martin Luther.” 

* Bless his heart! Now, little iceberg, are you 
so provoked with me for my ignorance of old 
Noll’s favorites, that you will refuse to repeat it ? 
And should you sing it,” added he, laughing, 
“could you not infase a little of that rich nasal 
twang that I heard your friends the round- 
heads give when singing it—I, a prisoner in their 
camp—yestreen, at Tilsbury ?” 

“Nay,” answered Amy, laughing at last in 
her turn, “once will answer, I think, until your 
lordship’s taste be corrected.” 

“So you have just escaped from camp, 
Clarens, they tell me,’ said the old colonel, ap- 
proaching. ‘“ What did you see there?” 

“Plenty of shaven hypocrites, sir,” answered 
Clarens, carelessly, glancing at the gentleman 
on Amy’s right, rather than at her father. 

“Then you think they’re not in earnest?’ 
asked the colonel. 

“If earnest is hypocrisy.” 

“A fault you accuse them of?” 

“A fault,” answered the gentleman for whom 
Clarens’s speech was intended, “of which you 
cannot accuse their enemies. The tories do not 
even affect concealment of their—” 

“ Peccadilloes ?” suggested the earl. 

“Rather a light name for murder, arson, ra- 
pine, and the leash that hunt with them.” 

“ Well, well, if Sir Harry Aytoun has seen 
such traces in our track, he had beiter send us a 
missionary, or come himself to join us with— 
* God for King Charles!’ before we reach Aytoun 
Crag Castle on our devastating route.” 

Sir Harry Aytoun, with no appearance of irri- 
tation, lightly turned the leaves of the music- 
book in his hand. 

“I wish King Charles no more harm,” he 
said, “than being compelled to chant this hymn 
and keep its word : 


‘** What I have sworn, that will I keep, 
Justice and Mercy shall not sleep. 
The flock which Thou hast given me, 
Behold! I lead them righteously.’ ” 


He pronounced the words with a slow but full 
intonation; a blind man could have told the su- 
periority of his character over the other, by the 
mere sound of his voice. 

“Wilt thou sing it?” he said, placing the 
book before Amy, and with a certain air of 
respect and loyalty towards her. 

Amy obeyed, and Clarens was forced to listen. 
At its conclusion, he bent again over the singer. 

“So sweet a voice to be ruined on long 
metres !” he said. ‘‘ We must practise rondeaux 
together. Now, my beautiful Cousin Amy, if 
you had looked aside at me, and sang these 
words to the same air, what a difference might 
there be!” And he hummed just loud enough 
for herself and Sir Harry alone to hear : 


“©The thought of thee by day or night 
ey me, my love, with such delight, 
‘hat—’ ”, 


Here Sir Harry Aytoun rose abruptly, but 
with a graceful dignity that the cavalier never 
could have equalled, offered his hand to Amy, 
saying—‘ Colonel Herford beckons his daugh- 
ter,” and led her away ere the amorous distich 
had time to couple itself. 

Whether Earl Clarens was discomfited or not, 
by this extremely cool treatment, deponent saith 
not; the only outward sign was a sudden spar- 
kle of his dark eye,and a curl of the lip, that 
said, with the swiftness and legibility of light- 
ning: ‘Your work, Sir Harry Aytoun—is 
it?’ Treading on your toes? What do I care 
about the pretty minx? But since you are so 
determined she sha’n’t care about me, we’ll see, 
my man—we’ll see! What is there a handsome 
gentleman, and Earl Clarens to boot, can’t do? 
You are squeamish and delicate of her virtue ? 
Very well, I'll give you reason to be!” 

The next instant he was bending, as elegantly 
as his lithe form knew how, before fair Mistress 
Herford, Amy’s mother, and ingratiating him- 
self, with all his wily eloquence, into the invalid 
lady’s favor. Shortly after that, the whole com- 
pany, gay since the earl’s arrival as if they had 
forgotten the day, sought the dining-hall and sat 
down to the substantial supper of those days— 
Amy relieving her mother of the weight of hos- 
vitality by herself taking the table’s head. The 
young earl, though he sat at her right, soon saw 
that there was mingled with her manner a cer- 
tain reserve different from that which had 
adorned it before, and which was as serviceable 
asacoat of mail. He did not know how to 
pierce this armor, and felt as if he had to thank 
for it Sir Harry, who sat opposite him and not 
far away. He resolved, setting his teeth as if 
cracking a nut, that he would succeed, and he 
cast up his scheme with his usual rapidity. 

“So it seems,” said he, in the lowest audible 
tone, “ that I have offended Mistress Amy. My 
manners are very free and familiar, 1 know— 
greatly too much so ; camps breed that error in 
us. But I would not, for the world, have failed 
in respect to her whose esteem I must henceforth 
value next to that of my sovereign lady the 
queen herself.” 

Amy just bowed, and spoke to a passing ser- 
vant, while her lips showed the least incredulity 
possible. 

“Ah, Isee,” he continued, with a touch of 
sadness in his tone, “that you do not trust me! 
What can I do, sweet lady, to convince you of 
my sincerity? Your doubt pains me.” 

And here he turned upon her those eyes that 





had done so much execution, just raising the 


drooping lids with their long veil and suffering 
them to fall again, when they had rained upon 
her a speaking glance of fire and tenderness and 
melancholy. 

Poor little Amy would have had a stout heart 
indeed, had she been proof against it; many a 
stronger woman had utterly fallen. If she had 
received any previous warning, the next instant 
it was all forgotten, when, without raising his 
eyes again, his head slightly bent, a sigh, almost 
too faint to be heard, escaped him; then appar- 
ently making an effort to shake off the mood, he 
looked up lightly, with half a boyish laugh, as if 
seeking her approval, and said : 

“When a man who has followed our wild sol- 
dier life meets beautiful women, he seems to 
have a glimpse of regions to which he does not 
belong, Cousin Amy ; and life does not seem to 
be worth living in the old way. More’s the 

of 
When a profligate wishes to win a woman, his 
first and best cue is always repentance. Amy’s 
heart was almost melted. 

“ Earl Clarens has opportunities and powers 
that will make his life well worth living,” she 
replied, a little severely. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘ Buta man too frequently 
falls from high aims, when he is alone. If a 
companion scoffs, he has no sympathy of an ar- 
dent friend_at home to console himself with. 
Enthusiasm for righteous things dies in the lack 
of loving counsellors and helpers. I think the 
man who has no sisters is very much to be pitied, 
don’t you, Miss Amy?” And here he looked 
with the most frank and winning smile. 

“O, very much!” said Amy. 

“ He has nothing at home ; perhaps no place 
fit to be called a home, though he own palaces. 
He possesses no sweet sample of virtue. You 
never had a brother, Cousin Amy? And I 
never had a sister.” 

Here the former sadness usurped the smile. 
Amy gazed at him in open pity. I wonder the 
innocence of those wide blue eyes did not make 
the feigned conversion of this fine actor real; 
but it only confirmed him in his purpose. She 
was new to him; and, after the tawdry graces of 
the court ladies, deliciously piquant. She was 
more beautiful than any of them; and he prom- 
ised himself success, even if it ruined her, as 
much for his own satisfaction as out of a mean 
and bitter hate that had arisen in his heart to- 
wards Sir Harry Aytoun—for, although so very 
little indication of anything of the kind had been 
given, he instinctively felt that Sir Harry’s hap- 
piness was somehow inextricably connected with 
that of Amy Herford. 

But Amy was not a fool ; and as she looked at 
him, she detected something in that silent gaze 
that repelled her—something totally discordant 
with his words. She blamed herself for suspect- 
ing it; but, saying nothing more, rose with the 
ladies and retired. The Earl Clarens was not 
to be thus quished; he ied her to 
the door, and raising her hand again to his lips 
with the gentlest respect and significance, while 
his silken, scented curls swept her arm, relin- 
quished ii only om che threshold, Mattoring hime 
self that he had made some way in his purpose. 
For once, he was not so wide of the mark. 

When he re-seated himself at table, the flagons 
and glasses were in full circulation. Sir Harry 
Aytoun had not once seemed to notice him dur- 
ing his conversation with Amy, but not being a 
valiant trencher-man, sat toying with his dishes, 
one arm on the great oak chair, and now with a 
glass before him still fall of sparkling Rhenish, 
and bidding fair to remain so. 

Clarens had now new tactics to assume. He 
drank the colonel’s health with the company— 
that of the ladies—that of his neighbors ; finally, 
lifting a full cup, he nodded to Sir Harry Ay- 
toun. Sir Harry nodded in return, just touched 
his lips with the crimson draught, and set it 
down again. 

“You're churlish with your liquor, sir!” said 
the earl. “ You do not toss it off with a relish!” 

“I am not so good at my cups as—” 

“At your sword ?” 

Sir Harry bowed. 
ipated me,” he said. 

“ Come, come, Clarens!” cried Colonel Her- 
ford, from the foot of the table. ‘“ You have 
not told us about your late escapade. Been 
with the rebels? Ha? What did you learn 
there, may I ask ?” 

“A trick or two, sir.” 

“And what may they be ?” 

“One, sir, allow me; the other is at your 
service. I learned who was the knave that rode 
into the royal camp and threw the defiant papers 
of conditions at his majesty’s feet !” 

“ Who was it?” said Herford, with a twink- 
ling eye. 

“ That, sir, I beg leave—” 

“Beg nothing, my lord,” said Sir Harry. 
‘There are few at the table who do not know 
his name.” 

“A traitor at all odds!” 

“A title he boasts.” 

“If the second trick that Earl Clarens learned 
among his enemies serves him no more truth- 
fully than this, he has spent his time there to lit- 
tle profit. It was not I. But I applaud the 
magnificent courage of the man who did.” 

“The other trick? You shall judge,” said 
the earl, flushed with wine and anger. “I 
learned that the three hundred who ride to morrow 
midnight through Eyretol downs, and round by 
the meadows, will attack the king at Oxford, 
and are led by—shall I say ?” 

“Sir Harry Aytoun!” shouted the guests as 
with one voice, delighted to disappoint him. 
And each one filled his glass, s.ood up and 
emptied it with a cheer. 

Perhaps mortification deepened the flush of the 
sherry in Clarens’s handsome cheek, his eyes 
flashed wide open, the scornful curve of his del- 
icate lip lengthened into an indignant sneer. As 
they re-seated themselves, he rose, held his long 
glass, crimson and bubbling, above his head. 

“A health!” he cried. ‘And the man who 
refuses it, I brand traitor and coward!” And 
he called, in a voice clear and sonorous as a 
clarion—“ Here’s a health to King Charles!” 
Not a soul rose, not a glass reversed, not a voice 





“Your lordship has antic- 





responded. 
ing slowly round the table. ‘“ You think your- 
self safe, Aytoun, knowing I am not a spy ?” 

“T do not know any such fact.” 

Clarens had previously ie on his gloves. 
Now he paused, d one, 
drew it off, flung it, and it fell directly before 
Aytoun. 

A contemptuous smile passed over the latter’s 
face. He beckoned a servant, bade him take up 
the glove, and restore it to the owner. 

“T shall be very glad to meet your lordship 
in battle,” said he, calmly, “but from private 
bloodshed you must excuse me.” 

“Traitor and coward once, now doubly 
branded !” 

“Earl Clarens’s word is not sufficiently good 
current coin to prove me the latter.” 

Earl Clarens was almost beside himself with 
wrath. 

“Herford! Ilsley! Everton!” he shouted. 
“Are you all in a league? Is it a nest of rebels 
T have fallen into? Here’s my gage to all of 
ye for a pack—” 

The red blood that had dyed his face, burst in 
a torrent from his mouth—the cheek and brow 
became pale as death—he reeled, and fell to the 
floor. A dozen arms were spread to receive 
him—for though they were all of an opposite 
persuasion, the most of them admired his spirit. 
But Sir Harry Aytoun, springing across the 
table, caught him and bore the senseless form 
from the room. In the long west library he met 
Amy, who hearing the tumult, divined its occa- 
sion; and resting his charge on the lounge, he 
surrendered him to her keeping. This, the no- 
blest proof of his uninterrupted confidence in 
her, she received silently—a guilty blush dying 
her face. In an instant she felt the true noble- 
ness, the manly honor and trustfulness and 
courage of Aytoun. A flashing glance, raised 
for a second to his, told him all there was to 
know, and directly, with the needful assistance, 
Clarens wasrevived. Sir Harry again lifted him 
more gently than an infant, and carried him to 
the great state bed chamber of Herford Hall, 
once honored by Queen Elizabeth’s slumbers. 

That night, Amy and Aytoun watched beside 
him. A bright hectic in his cheek, lips brilliant 
as the blood that lately stained them, long shad- 
owy hair streaming backward over the snowy pil- 
lows, the profusion of costly lace in his apparel, 
and the small white, restless hands—all together 
made such a picture as would have touched any 
woman. The lids were fallen over the eyes—the 
black lashes swept the check—the low, long brow 
was smooth as a girl’s—a look of pain now and 
then distorted the beautiful repose of that coun- 
tenance. Once or twice the eyes opened, and 
dusky and feverishly bright, looked bewildered 
around the room with its heavy tapestries, its 
velvet mattings—the bed, with its thick drapery 
festooned away that the air might reach him, and 
the great cheval glasses opposite, that caught the 
gleam of the alabaster lamp and showed him 
himself, with Amy’s pitying face above and Sir 
Aytoun’s on the other side. Then he closed 
hg seca, unt again, | unable to speak, and, in the inter- 
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lesions, desamed 
night with delirious fancies. After that, he saw 
no more of the little lady ; other attendants filled 
her place. Aytoun, also, had vanished. Every 
morning, Mistress Herford came in person to in- 
quire fur his health, and chat awhile ; half the 
day the burly colonel sat beside him and did his 
best, which was not much, to keep him from 

i—a very ful effort, by the way, 
for the courtier of King Charles had nobody to 
conquer, nobody to be conquered by, nothing 
under the sun to exhibit his graces to, but the 
cheval glasses. 

At length the ruptured vessel, not an impor- 
tant one, seemed to be healing. He had regained 
his voice, his appearance was interesting, like 
that of all conval ,and he d ded to 
the library—having been absent afew days more 
than a week. He wondered if Aytoun had gone 
on his expedition, but no one mentioned it, and 
he had had no opportunity himself; had he 
gone ?—had he succeeded ?—had he retarned ?— 
was he alive ?—these questions were all unan- 
swered in his mind. 

Colonel Herford, having led him down to a 
small room usually filled with flowers, and ar- 
ranged him comfortably, as he thought, with 

hi and ft ls, went out and left him 
to his ease. Men were now constantly riding 
to and fro between the house and various stations 
of rebels, Clarens surmised, and he expected the 
colonel would be greeted by a chorus of newly- 
arrived voices so soon as he opened the door. 
But no such sound rose now. He waited, then, 
till he heard him whistling to his dogs in the 
avenue; then Clarens rose and crept to the 
library door, opened it noiselessly, and slowly 
entered. 

The room was fall of rich shadows; he him- 
self, so pale and silent, seemed a ghost. He 
closed the door, and stole forward to the only 
place where sunbeams fell—fell in a broad sheet 
on Amy, curled, like a scarlet blossom, among 
heaps of cushions, and sound asleep. He sat 
down in the great armchair beside her, and 
watched these smiling slumbers—too wise to 
break them with a kiss that would destroy all 
chance of future ones. 

Suddenly she started, wide awake, surveyed 
him with an angry air, then relenting at sight of 
his pallor and mournfulness, came towards him 
with a smile of sweetest sympathy. 

“O,I have been in your place,” she said, 
“and kept you out of the sun! Please take it 
now.” 

“I thought you would forgive me,” he an- 
swered. “ How could I help your being asleep ? 
No, that position has been mine too long—let me 
sit while I may. The dead always lie, you 
know.” 

Amy started. 
are recovering.” 

“CanI ever recover?” he asked, as if he 
were speaking of an impossibility. 

“Papa and the doctor both said you were 
nicely, aad would be entirely restored in a day 
or two.” 

“They do not know,” he said. 
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“All of you?” said Clarens, look- | Clarens House. 





shall not, cannot live a month. I must go to 


& will not do to impose a 
dying man on you.’ 

“No, no. You must not be low-spirited. 
You shall stay here and be nursed. Mama will 
make you all manner of reireshing ‘isanes. 
Don’t have such fancies; you will live to fight 
papa ina great many battles yet—for do you 
know he is a declared rebel now? You are not 
so glad for that as I. Nonsense! You will live 
to die yet of love for Princess Henrietta, who is 
nothing but a little girl now !” 

“Die of love for her? When all my heart 
is— What cao it matter now? Too late! Too 
late !”” 

“ What is too late, Lord Clarens ?” 

“Do not ask me, child!” he replied with so 
wearied an air, that Amy thoroughly lxlieved 
him. 

“Do you really mean,” 
are in danger ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And you fear you will die ?” 

“J did not mention fear. I said 1 should 


“If you cling to life strongly enough, you 
will not. Is there nothing to attract you to it?” 

“Nothing? ‘There is everything! Your 
kindness, your pity, fill me with all hope. 0, 
Cousin Amy! if that pity were a dearer feeling, 
I might indeed live, if you loved me, if—” 

“Cousin Clarens,” interrupted Amy, for 
since she must refuse him the greatest boon he 
could ask, she was willing to allow him the 
courtesy of cousin, “do not speak to me so. 
You must not. Even if I loved you, I could 
not be your wife—and I do not love you.” 

“ But you might, you could.” 

“No, there—” 

“Why? Am I hateful to you?” 

“No, again; I like you very much.” 

“ Then there must be some obstacle !” 

“Yes. Do not say any more ; let us not pro- 
voke each other.” 

“An obstacle to your loving me? I will 
know it! I could make you love me. It must 
be Aytouh! Yes, he! that— Curse !” 

But here Amy rose again. Her face gréw 
pale as his own. 

“If you have nothing more to say to me than 
that, my lord,” she exclaimed, “excuse my not 
listening!” And she was about to sweep past. 

He caught her hand. “Amy! Amy!” he 
cried in such a stifled tone of utter anguish, that 
it could not but move her. ‘Can you be angry 
with me ?” 

She paused a moment, then again moved 
forward. But the bracelet that always clasped 
her arm, was gone—was in Clarens’s hand. 

“At least let me keep this!” he murmured, 
kissing it. 

“No, give it me!” she cried, in alarm. “ Give 
it me!” 

“ Never—unless the arm and hand are given 
to me.” 

“Give it me, Lord Clarens! You took it un- 
fairly. I value it too highly to part with. Take 
anything else. Give it me!” 

The earl put it ia his bosom. 

“Amv! Amy!” shouted her father. from the 
porch. 

She was too proud to repeat the demand. 
She knew she could tell Aytoun the simple 
truth—for well indeed did she remember the 
day he shut it and bade her never unloose it till 
the love for him was unloosed from her heart. 

She heard her father’s step, and hurriedly left 
the room. Clarens took the bracelet from its 
hiding-place ; it was simply a triple circlet of 
rubies, with the crest A. in black-letter. 

“Aha!” said he; “as good luck as if the little 
lady herself were won, or nearly!” And he 
rang for his valet. 

On that functionary’s appearance—‘ Am- 
brose,” said Earl Clarens, “take this gewgaw, 
this bracelet, and ride with it til! you find the 
whereabouts of Sir Harry Aytoun. That st.ould 
be behind Oxford. Once found, suffer yourself 
to be arrested by the rebels. You are only my 
body-servant, and will be instantly freed, of 
course, on demanding to see Aytoun, more 
especially since he owes me a grudge—and isn’t 
the fellow to take it out on you? You run no 
sort of risk. Soon after you are in the tent—be 
very sure that Aytoun is there too—order some 
rebel to buy you a glass of ale, and toss him this 
bracelet for his pains, saying your master got it 
as a love-gift from a pretty girl lately; there are 
plenty more lasses for the earl, and will be plenty 
more bracelets for the servant. Mark that Ay- 
toan hears you, and then trust luck for the 
rest.” 

Ambrose, body and soul the creature of 
Clarens, took the thing and vanished. 

Meanwhile, Sir Harry Aytoun, on the mid- 
night following Monday, had led his bold three 
hundred secretly forth on their victorious 
march. Down lane and alley, from cottage 
and hall, they flocked to their leader—self- 
devoted men, who gave all for conscience. 
Silently by night in one band, by day in scat- 
tered clusters, they rode or marched on. Rivers 
were forded, hills crossed, fields and highways 
left behind, and at last they stole up the meadows 
and rested near the king’s camp by Oxford. 

If some daring painter should give us the scene 
of that wild midnight melee ensuing, the moon- 
light, the torch-light, the gay cavalier costume, 
and flowing locks, the flash of armor, and the 
dashing brook, waist high, in which the fight was 
fought—if any painter gave us this scene, we 
should scarcely dare believe the splendid color 
the thing would wear. And Iam sare that of 
all the brilliant countenances there, none would 
rival that of Sir Harry Aytoun when fighting 
hand to hand with the king, disarming him, and 
then, as he recognized the royalty before him, 
restoring the weapon, and galloping to other por- 
tions of the strife. Of course it was a victory, 
and, being obtained by such a handful of men, 
worn with travel, one of the most memorable of 
that season. It is enough to say that Sir Harry 
Aytoun gained his object—the king and his par- 
ty were forced to fly, and thus a greater battle 
was prevented between him and the rebel forces, 
who, few and insufficient, to the northward, had 
not yet dared break across the royal line, and 
join the body of their friends further south. 
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Te was four nights after the sarprise and con- 
quest. The northern roandheads had ventured 
down, and to the number of two thousand had 
joined Aytoun. They were sooe to march for 
Tilsbury, where the greater army lay, The 
fame that Sir Harry had gained by this bold ex- | 
ploit was of no value to him, a soldier's life | 
pained him with ite crimes and vices, bis sole } 
satistaction was that he bad se thoroughly per 
formed his duty. He was willing to saffer death | 
for his country's cause. All his self-renunciagion 
wrote its own history on his face ; he would have | 
resigned everything, even Amy, for the sake of 
right, and Amy he loved better than himself, 
than all in the work! beside. Perhaps he 
thought of her to-night, and fancied her now in 
her ministrations of mercy and kindness to his 
enemy, for not only was Clarens that politically, 
but he had insulted Aytoun too pitilessly to be 
forgotten, if forgiven. Ashe stood on a littl 
knoll above his camp, his face with its clearcut 
features pallid in the moonlight, the serene brow, 
the masses of waving brown hair blowing lightly 
in the wind, the mouth curving in a smile of pas- 
sionate thought, and the large gray eyes shining 
with a softened lustre, he seemed the worthy 
compeer of Hampden and Vane, and any artist 
would have chosen him as an ideal of trae no- 
bility, valor and manliness. He had that rug- 
gedness of stature which when joined to tender. 
ness of manner no woman resists. Moreover, 
acertain beauty, the precise opposite to Clarens, 
beamed in his every look and gesture, and noth- 
ing so frank and sunny existed elsewhere. It 
was not to be wondered at, that knowing his own 
worth as he must have done, he dared confide 
his fate and happiness to such fragile hands as 
Amy's. A slight fracas at the outposts caught 
his ear while he stood, the sentinels seemed to 
have arrested a vagrant or spy whom they were 
bringing to the tent occupied by his own aids. 
He stepped down to see what it was. 

“ Nobody but a tramp, your honor,” said one. 
“ The godless rascal vows he’s servant to an earl, 
but nobody believes him.” 

Sir Harry entered the tent. A little dark 
valet sat coolly before him, lolling at his ease, 
and ordering the men about like a satrap. 

“ Yes, L well you Il am Earl Clarens’s man. 
Earl Clarence Clarens, page to the queen. 
Come, get me a stoup of wine, one of you, 
there’s a good fellow, l’m so thirsty. 1 was just 
about a little pleasure of my own, since my mas- 
ter’s taking his. Where's Sir Harry Aytoun ? 
He’ll know me. Confound you for a set of 
knaves! There he is now, I'll speak with him 
while one of you runs for my wine. You wont 
go without pay? Well, then, take that; it’s a 
bauble my master got for a love-gift from a girl, 
lately. There's plenty more lassies for him, and 
80 plenty more bracelets for me. Take it and 
welcome, only bring me the wine, and hark ye, 
let it be Burgundy ; and 1 say, a bone of meat 
ose with it.” 

So speaking, Ambrose tossed the bracelet 
where it fell full in sight of Sir Harry's eyes. 
Sir Harry extended his hand, and received it ; 
he would not be guilty, as Clarens had surmised, 
of the meanness of wreaking his hatred for the 
master on the man, so he simply ordered him to 
be turned from the camp. 

“You have done your master’s errand well,” 
said he, with a significant look, “ Tell him that 
at Sansford Shore I shall meet him.” 

Therewith, Sir Harry returned to his former 
station. The soldiers were breaking up their 
camp now, and finishing their arrang for 
departure. They were to make a forced march 
to the main army, afterwards, proceeding in 
company, were to join battle, as it was hoped, 
with the royal forces at Sansford Shore, where a 
decisive victory or defeat must inevitably result. 

Now as Sir Harry stood again on the knoll, 
little he thought of the conflict and its approach- 
ing chances of life or death, his whole soul was 
bound in fear for Amy. He did not even sus- 
pect her of treachery to himself, he was too in- 
nately noble for that; he dreaded lest this villain 
should be trying to ensnare her; he knew Clar- 
ens well enoagh to be aware that he would leave 
no stone unturned tw effect his object, and his 
generous heart bled that he had been forced to 
leave her in the very time of trial, and when she 
most needed him. That this was a trick of Clar- 
ens’s—this affair of Ambrose and the bracelet— 
he at once perceived, but by what means Clarens 
had obtained this thing that Amy had always 
cherished so, that she had vowed should never 
leave her arm till death, and then should clasp 
it mouldering, was not easy to tell, She could 
not have given it to him, had she? Had he 
stolen it? Was she yet safe at her father’s? 
On all these points he yet hung in tortaring 
doubt. While he combated his fears and fan 








cies, the main body had got upon their way, and | 
at length, the last tent struck, the last man in | 
marching order, the long column wound away | 
across the meadows and round the bill. The | 
last were out of sight when Sir Harry descended 
to his own horse picketed near, mounted and fol- | 
lowed alone, and at a distance. The way to | 
Sansfurd Shore admiited « brief gallop to the | 
Herfords by-and by he knew, and there, provided 
he arrived safely so far on his way, he resolved | 
to halt a moment. 

Bat at Herford Hall from the hour when 
Clarens oltained Amy’s bracelet, bis manner w 
her was changed, he condacted himeeclf as if she 
were in his power, and thoagh she saw him as 
little as she could, yet he constantly pestered her 
with his attentions, his pursuit, his protemations. 
News had come of the king's complete rout in 
the meadow melee. Clarens gnashed his teeth, 
carted Aytoun aloud, declared that if he were 
yet well enough to leave, another sun should not 
rise pon him under a rebel’s roof, except that 
his love for Amy must bind him there forever 
He had quite forgotten his intention of dying in 
a month ; he was anutterably nettied to find hire 
self baffled by any woman, and that so slight aad 
fair a thing as Mistress Amy, and daily and 
hourly he besought that he might know the ob 
stacle that prevented her loving him. He made | 
her every promise, every concession, every sup 
plication ; « rock might have melted, but Amy 
wasobdarate. Finally Ambrose returned with 
Sie Larry's message. The exasperation of 
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But here Amy rose again. Her face gréw 
pale as his own. 

“If you have nothing more to say to me than 
that, my lord,” she exclaimed, “excuse my not 
listening!” And she was about to sweep past. 
He caught her hand. “Amy! Amy!” he 
cried in such a stifled tone of utter anguish, that 
it could not but move her. “Can you be angry 
with me ?” 

She paused a moment, then again moved 
forward. But the bracelet that always clasped 
her arm, was gone—was in Clarens’s hand. 

“At least let me keep this!” he murmured, 
kissing it. 

“No, give it me!” she cried, in alarm. “Give 
it me!” 

“ Never—unless the arm and hand are given 
to me.” 

“ Give it me, Lord Clarens! You took it un- 
fairly. I value it too highly to part with. Take 
anything else. Give it me!” 

The earl put it in his bosom. 

“Amv! Amy!” shouted her father. from the 
porch. 

She was too proud to repeat the demand. 
She knew she could tell Aytoun the simple 
truth—for well indeed did she remember the 
day he shut it and bade her never unloose it till 
the love for him was unloosed from her heart. 
She heard her father’s step, and hurriedly left 
the room. Clarens took the bracelet from its 
hiding-place ; it was simply a triple circlet of 
rubies, with the crest A. in black-letter. 

“Aha!” said he ; “as good luck as if the little 
lady herself were won, or nearly!” And ‘he 
rang for his valet. 

On that functionary’s appearance—“* Am- 
brose,” said Earl Clarens, “take this gewgaw, 
this bracelet, and ride with it til! fou find the 
whereabouts of Sir Harry Aytoun. That sould 
be behind Oxford. Once ‘found, suffer yourself 
to be arrested by the rebels. You are only my 
body-servant, and will be instantly freed, of 
course, on demanding to see Aytoun, more 
especially since he owes me a grudge—and isn’t 
the fellow to take it out on you? You ran no 
sort of risk. Soon after you are in the tent—be 
very sure that Aytoun is there too—order some 
rebel to buy you a glass of ale, and toss him this 
bracelet for his pains, saying your master got it 
as a love-gift from a pretty girl lately ; there are 
plenty more lasses for the earl, and will be plenty 
more bracelets for the servant. Mark that’ Ay- 
toun hears you, and then trust luck for the 
rest.”” 

Ambrose, body and soul the creature of 
Clarens, took the thing and vanished. 

Meanwhile, Sir Harry Aytoun, on the mid- 
night following Monday, had led his bold three 
hundred secretly forth on their victorious 
march. Down lane and alley, from cottage 
and hall, they flocked to their leader—self- 
devoted men, who gave all for conscience. 
Silently by night in one band, by day in scat- 
tered clusters, they rode or marched on. Rivers 
were forded, hills crossed, fields and highways 
left behind, and at last they stole up the meadows 
and rested near the king’s camp by Oxford. 

If some daring painter should give us the scene 
of that wild midnight melee ensuing, the moon- 
light, the torch-light, the gay cavalier costume, 
and flowing locks, the flash of armor, and the 
dashing brook, waist high, in which the fight was 
fought—if any painter gave us this scene, we 
should scarcely dare believe the splendid color 
the thing would wear. And Iam sure that of 
all the brilliant countenances there, none would 
rival that of Sir Harry Aytoun when fighting 
hand to hand with the king, disarming him, and 
then, as he recognized the royalty before him, 
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Tt was four nights after the surprise and con- 
quest. The northern roandheads had ventured 
down, and to the number of two thousand had 
joined Aytoun. They were soon to march for 
Tilsbury, where the greater army lay. The 
fame that Sir Harry had gained by this bold ex- 
ploit was of no value to him, a soldier’s life 
pained him with its crimes and vices, his sole 
satisfaction was that he had so thoroughly per- 
formed his duty. He was willing to suffer death 
for his country’s cause. Ill his self-renunciation 
wrote its own history on his face ; he would have 
resigned everything, even Amy, for the sake of 
right, and Amy he loved better than himself, 
than all in the world beside. Perhaps he 
thought of her to-night, and fancied her now in 
her ministrations of mercy and kindness to his 
enemy, for not only was Clarens that politically, 
but he had insulted Aytoun too pitilessly to be 
forgotten, if forgiven. Ashe stood on a little 
knoll above his camp, his face with its clear-cut 
features pallid in the moonlight, the serene brow, 
the masses of waving brown hair blowing lightly 
in the wind, the mouth curving in a smile of pas- 
sionate thought, and the large gray eyes shining 
with @ softened lustre, he seemed the worthy 
compeer of Hampden and Vane, and any artist 
would have chosen him as an ideal of true no- 
bility, valor and manliness. He had that rug- 
gedness of stature which when joined to tender- 
ness of manner no woman resists. Moreover, 
acertain beauty, the precise opposite to Clarens, 
beamed in his every look and gesture, and noth- 
ing so frank and sunny existed elsewhere. It 
was not to be wondered at, that knowing his own 
worth as he must have done, he dared confide 
his fate and happiness to such fragile hands as 
Amy’s. A slight fracas at the outposts caught 
his ear while he stood, the sentinels seemed to 
have arrested a vagrant or spy whom they were 
bringing to the tent occupied by his own aids. 

He stepped down to see what it was. 

“Nobody but a tramp, your honor,” said one. 
“ The godless rascal vows he’s servant to an earl, 
but nobody believes him.” 

Sir Harry entered the tent. A little dark 
valet sat coolly before him, lolling at his ease, 
and ordering the men about like a satrap. 

“ Yes, I tell you I am Earl Clarens’s man. 
Earl Clarence Clarens, page to the queen. 
Come, get me a stoup of wine, one of you, 
there’s a good fellow, 1’m so thirsty. I was just 
about a little pleasure of my own, since my mas- 
ter’s taking his. Where’s Sir Harry Aytoun? 
He’ll know me. Confound you for a set of 
knaves! There he is now, I'll speak with him 
while one of you runs for my wine. You wont 
go without pay? Well, then, take that; it’s a 
bauble my master got for a love-gift from a girl, 
lately. There's plenty more lassies for him, and 
so plenty more bracelets for me. Take it and 
welcome, only bring me the wine, and hark ye, 
let it be Burgundy ; and I say, a bone of meat 
oles with it.” 

So speaking, Ambrose tossed the bracelet 
where it fell full in sight of Sir Harry’s eyes. 
Sir Harry extended his hand, and received it ; 
he would not be guilty, as Clarens had surmised, 
of the meanness of wreaking his hatred for the 
master on the man, so he simply ordered him to 
be turned from the camp. 

“You have done your master’s errand well,” 
said he, with a significant look. “ Tell him that 
at Sansford Shore I shall meet him.” 

Therewith, Sir Harry returned to his former 
station. The soldiers were breaking up their 
camp now, and finishing their arrangements for 
departure. They were to make a forced march 
to the main army, afterwards, proceeding in 
company, were to join battle, as it was hoped, 
with the royal forces at Sansford Shore, where a 
decisive victory or defeat must inevitably result. 

Now as Sir Harry stood again on the knoll, 
little he thought of the conflict and its approach- 
ing chances of life or death, his whole soul was 
bound in fear for Amy. He did not even sus- 
pect her of treachery to himself, he was too in- 
nately noble for that; he dreaded lest this villain 
should be trying to ensnare her; he knew Clar- 
ens well enough to be aware that he would leave 
no stone unturned to effect his object, and his 

generous heart bled that he had been forced to 
leave her in the very time of trial, and when she 
most needed him. That this was a trick of Clar- 
ens’s—this affair of Ambrose and the bracelet— 
he at once perceived, but by what means Clarens 
had obtained this thing that Amy had always 
cherished so, that she had vowed should never 
leave her arm till death, and then should clasp 
it mouldering, was not easy to tell. She could 
not have given it to him, had she? Had he 
stolen it? Was she yet safe at her father’s? 
On all these points he yet hung in torturing 
doubt. While he combated his fears and fan- 
cies, the main body had got upon their way, and 
at length, the last tent struck, the last man in 
marching order, the long column wound away 
across the meadows and round the hill. The 
last were out of sight when Sir Harry descended 
to his own horse picketed near, mounted and fol- 
lowed alone, and at adistance. The way to 
Sansford Shore admi:ted a brief gallop to the 
Herfords by-and by he knew, and there, provided 
he arrived safely so far on his way, he resolved 
to halt a moment. 

But at Herford Hall from the hour when 

Clarens obtained Amy’s bracelet, his manner to 

her was changed, he conducted himself as if she 
were in his power, and though she saw him as 
little as she could, yet he constantly pestered her 
with his attentions, his pursuit, his protestations. 
News had come of the king’s complete rout in 
the meadow melee. Clarens gnashed his teeth, 
cursed Aytoun aloud, declared that if he were 
yet well enough to leave, another sun should not 
rise upon him under a rebel’s roof, except that 
his love fur Amy must bind him there forever. 

He had quite forgotten his intention of dying in 

a month; he was unutterably nettled to find him- 

self baffled by any woman, and that so slight and 

fair a thing as Mistress Amy, and daily and 
hourly he besought that he might know the ob- 
stacle that prevented her loving him. He made 
her every promise, every concession, every sup- 
plication ; a rock might have melted, but Amy 
wasobdurate. Finally Ambrose returned with 
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Clarens was redoubled, he knew that the rebels 
were now within a dozen miles, on their march ; 
he buttoned on his mail, his plumed casque, and 
swore secretly that he would dye himself crimson 
in Aytoun’s heart’s blood. In this guise, just 
after sunset, he presented himself before Amy. 
She stood in the library at the long window 
which was wide open, and which descended by 
two steps, ornamented with great stone vases of 
vines and flowers, to the garden. The chilly 
autumn air came in, and round her scarlet gown 
she had thrown a little cloak of eider down. 
He crossed the sill, and stood on the step with- 
out, a few inches below her. 
“ Bid me good-by,” said he, “I am going.” 
“ Your lordship is—” 
“Going to kill Aytoun.” Amy started. 
“That is not so pleasant news to you. Maybe 
he will kill me, Cousin Amy, who knows? You 
would rather I said, ‘I am going to join the 
king’s standard, I have been too long away?’ 
Very well, I say it, ‘I am going to join the 
king’s standard, I have been too long away.’” 
“] wish you honor and happiness, my lord, I 
cannot wish you success.” 
“ If I do not have it with you, what do I care 
for it elsewhere ?” 
“ You will fight the king’s battles, you will be 
famous. I shall at some time see a sweet Lady 
Clarens, and love her dearly.” 
“ What right have you to speak to me so? 
Never! You, Amy Herford, shall be that, or no 
one shall!” 
“No one, then.” 
“Cousin Amy, I have troubled you a great 
deal ?” 
“ A great deal.” 
“But I love you. Youthink, I dare say, that 
Tam a villain. I may be. But I love you; 
that excuses much.” 
“ Much.” 
“Cousin Amy, tell me that obstacle. You 
should never have mentioned it, if you meant to 
say no more. I have given you so much love, 
you owe me at least a little confidence, Amy 
Herford. Why can you not love me ?”’ 
“Tam not Amy Herford,” said she, drawing 
back from his extended arms, his burning glance ; 
drawing away with such an air of maiden dig- 
nity that Comus with all his imps could not have 
touched her. She looked the ideal of sanctity, 
something pure and holy beamed in her eye, a 
smile of unspeakabl fi at the words 
she was about to say played round her mouth. 
Aytoun himself would have been brimmed with 
happiness could he have seen her. It was al- 
ready twilight in the library, but brighter in the 
garden, and she stood in the last ray of sunset 
an impersonation of beauty and trust. 
What?” cried Clarens, with astonishment. 
“What do you say? Bethink yourself, not 
that? Speak again, Amy Herford.” 
“Tam not Amy Herford. Iam Amy Aytoun. 
I cannot love you, Earl Clarens, because I love 
my husband. I am the wife of Sir Harry 
Aytoun.” 
Amazed and terrified, Clarens turned. A 
figure taller than he, glorious in the sinkitig sun- 
light that he intercepted on its way to Amy, 
stood beside him. It was Sir Harry Aytoun. 
Clarens shut his casque, bowed with the courtli- 
ness of Prince Charles, stepped down, plunged 
into a path, and disappeared. But Amy had 
flown to the arms of her husband, and with her 
sunny head nestled in his bosom, only returned 
his silent kisses, and laughed at herself in the 
midst of tears of joy. 
“ Where is Clarens, Amy ?” said Colonel Her- 
ford, entering the library just then. ‘“ Gone? 
Ah, Aytoun, my fine fellow, is it you? Home 
again? A rare flogging you gave the varlets, a 
rich one. They’re smarting yet. So you've 
got our mcuse again?” continued the cheerful 
colonel, rubbing his hands. ‘“ Clarens has been 
bothering the pet out of her wits, while you have 
been gone, sir. I bade her tell him to-day that 
you and she were one flesh, since it was only 
kept private, I said, because Harry was a rebel, 
and I was not decided; now, of course, it’s no 
matter. You’re on the road to Sansford Shore ? 
I’ve the mind to try my luck with you. Kiss 
your wife for good and all to-day, man, and 
we'll see what good another drubbing will do 
them.” 
Clarens had plunged into the garden, while 
going to the stables for his steeds, chewing bit- 
terest curses, and swearing that he would have 
his revenge on both, promising Amy every hor- 
rid fate, and Aytoun a test of endurance in 
knowing what his wife was suffering before his 
eyes. All this he swore should be at some future 
day when he had them both in his power, and 
victory turned the scales in his favor. Pale and 
desperate with rage, he saddled his horse for 
himself, called Ambrose, and leading a second 
beast by the bridle, galloped away. He had 
strength and fire enough to have kept his word ; 
one trembles to think how completely he would 
have done so, and of the sweet Lady Aytoun’s 
dreadful lot, had it been possible. The brow 
bent with savage determination did not once un- 
bend as he dashed along. 
It was the next day but one that world-re- 
membered battle of Sansford Shore was fought. 
Foremost in the charge, reckless and brilliant, 
and devilish as Satan himself, rode Clarens. 
Let us not pause on the details of murder, they 
interest none, appall all. Defeat and bloodshed, 
and total ruin never fell more completely on any 
party than on the wretched king’s that day. 
As Sir Harry Aytoun, victorious, magnani- 
mous, and crowned with fresh fame, strode with 
Herford over the red field at nightfall, they 
reached a pile of slain, gashed and hewn by the 
now broken sword of one fallen beside them. A 
wide wound had ripped the armor and severed 
the chest, and, leaving him beautiful as formerly 
he was, life and revenge had gushed out together 
from the dead heart of Earl Clarence Clarens. 








Amid the scenery of the Alps, surrounded by 
the sublimest demonstrations of God's power, 
Shelley, the poet, had the hardihood to avow 
and record his atheism, by writing against his 
name, in an album kept ‘for travellers, “ An 
atheist.” Another traveller who followed, 
shocked and indignant at the inseription, wrote 
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A MEMORY OF THE PAST, | 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 





I wave often thought that those persons who | 
have the least in their ition, have | 
the most in their lives, and vice rersa. I have 
heard young girls expressing the most earnest 
desire to meet with some romantically unhappy | 
adventure, or to experience some settled grief, 
just for the interest it would give to an otherwise 
tame and uneventful life, which they would be 
glad to render less commonplace, at any expense 
of pain or sorrow. 

My cousin, Hector Deane, was a proof of my 
opinion. A fine, generous, open-hearted sailor, 
he cared as little for conventialisms, as his posi- 
tion as commander of a first-rate passenger ship 
would allow him. Kind and polite to every one, 
afraid of wounding any person’s feelings, yet de- 
spising the silly exactions of fashionable man- 
ners, he won his way, bearing always the reputa- 
tion of a noble and single-hearted man. He 
seemed to walk through the world with wide-open 
hands, giving most ungrudgingly to all who came 
to him for aid, and turning away from praise, 
as if it were absurd to commend a man for 
simply doing his duty. There was not a bit of 
romance in his whole composition; for, had 
there been, he could have made large capital out 
of his own adventures, which often had all the 
charm of fiction of the most thrilling character. 
Yet he arrived to the mature age of thirty, 
almost the outer edge of bachelordom, without 
ever having written a love-letter or a rhyme ; and 
my good aunt began to hope that her favorite 
son would never marry. She was selfish enough 
to wish to appropriate all his affection to herself. 
But Hector was biding his time. 

Once, on his return from a voyage, he found 
that an intimate friend of his own had taken the 
matrimonial yoke, during his absence. Hector 
had never seen the lady before, she having re- 
cently come to our village on @ visit, and here 
she captivated Hector’s friend, Charles Wilton. 
It was rare that a day passed that he did not 
lounge into his friend’s house, and have a social 
chat with him and his pretty wife. Lonisa Wil- 
ton was a blonde, with the brightest of brown 
hair, hanging in soft, silky curls over the rosiest 
of cheeks. There was a careless ease in her 
manners, a social freedom that pleased Hector, 
averse as he was to too fashionable or too ro- 
mantic women ; and he candidly told her so. 
Perhaps there was some little compunction for 
so much wasted time when he too might have 
gathered a wife and family about him. Be that 
as it may, he would often tell Louisa that had he 
seen her first, Charles should not have married 
her. 

How Charlie would laugh, showing his beau- 
tiful white teeth, and looking so triumphantly at 





| perior it was to any mere external polish or 


| tor’s absence; but looked forward to another 
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super-refinement. | 


He had brief time for wooing. His ¢hip was 
ordered away in three days; and, although it 
was harder than ever before, to go, he was not 
one to shrink from any right purpose, to secure 
present enjoyment. 

Arabella seemed very happy. She wasted no 
sentiment upon the unavoidable event of Hec- 


event which would take place, as she and Hector 
had decided, whenever my marriage should 
happen. Hector had said we must have both 
weddings at the same time. 

The voyage was only half a year, and every- 
thing was in readiness for his return, for in all 
probability he would be ordered away again soon. 
One week only was given him, when he did re- 
turn. Those were happy weddings. There was 
not a cloud, save that Hector was to leave us so 
soon. But, as was usual, the voyage was short; 
and the next winter, he allowed the ship to go 
without him, in order, as he said, to give him an 
opportunity to make Arabella’s ac 

True enough, he had scarcely seen ‘her half a 
dozen times, until now. 

We were all very happy that winter. Hector’s 
sunny temper seemed to shine on every onc, and 
make them happier and better. And so indeed 
it was, through many years. There was nothing 
of consequence that troubled his life. He was 
healthy, happy and prosperous, and to crown his 
life, he was a father ; and, to one so loving to- 
wards children, and so beloved by them in 
return, it was rare bliss to possess a child. 

I must pass over this time hastily, for there is 
a bitter contrast between now and then. It was 
rich, warm, unclouded noon then. Now there is 
the hush and the sadness of twilight; and only 
the melancholy stars look down upon the au- 
tumnal pathway, strewn with leaves that once 
were green. * * * * 
Yes, I look back to Arabella’s life, and think 
now how much of sunshine and beauty shone 
around it. It was truly a summer day, shaded 
only by the thinnest of white clouds, that served 
but to veil the intense brightness. Her bark 
seemed floating on an azure sea, and around it 
were music and pleasant breezes, and the glad 
flow of waters. Looking back to the past, we 
judge of it more correctly, as we hold a picture 
afar off, or go away from a fine statue, in order 
that we may see its proportions better. 

I think little Hector was somewhere about 
seven years old, when his father was expected 
home from a longer voyage than usual. Ara- 
bella was in a state of excitement, watching for 
his arrival. 

Too restless to remain within doors, she wan- 
dered out to a friend's house, sure that he would 
return that very night. She and her child had 
their home with the mother of Captain Deane, 
during that voyage, and the elder Mrs. Deane 








the forlorn bachelor, who, as yet, had not dared 
to offer his hand to a lady, lest she should refuse 
him! Brave in all other things, risking his life 
over and over again, yet afraid of a lady’s “ No.” 
The fact was, that he wanted“some one to do 
the wooing for him, and when the lady had sig- 
nified her consent to the arrangement, he would 
step in, just as if it were the simplest arrange- 
ment in the world, and marry her. 

“Tam glad you admire me so much, Captain 
Deane,” Louisa would say, “ for indeed, Charley 
has talked of nobody else but yourself, ever since 
I knew him. But as I cannot marry you, I will 
suggest the next best thing, and perhaps you 
may like the arrangement. I am sure that 
Charley and myself will like it. I have a sister 
two years younger than myself, and a great deal 
handsomer; so, at least, people say. I shall 
write her to keep herself free from all engage- 
ments, until you return from your proposed 
voyage. She will visit me at that time, and it 
shall not be my fault if you are not both quite 
happy together. I think you will suit each other 
admirably.” 

It was a new way of making au engagement, 
but it just suited Hector, and he agreed to it to 
the letter. If she was as good as Louisa, he 
could venture to take her unseen. 

I confess that I did.not exactly fancy this 
whim of Hector’s. I feared that a sense of hon- 
or in keeping his word might make him fulfil the 
engagement without loving Louisu’s sister. He 
confided all to me, and I was to write to him 
when she arrived, how I liked her, and giye a 
fall description of her. I was preparing for my 
own marriage, and, of course, felt quite interested 
in all lover’s affairs. The first opportunity of 
communicating with Hector carried the follow- 
ing letter from me: 

“ She is come, Hector—the glorious Arabella! 
I may call her so, far 1 have seldom seen one 
that answers that term better. A perfect bru- 
nette, with not a particle of resemblance to her 
sister, with a voice like the chime of silver bells, 
and with an arch, cunning, bewitching way, that 
no shadow ever rests near her, I know that you 
will realize all that you look for in a comp 


had betrayed as much expectation as the younger. 
In fact, they had both fixed it firmly in their own 
minds that they would see him before evening. 
The stage, plying between our village and the 
neighboritg seaport whence Heoter sailed, came 
bowling down the street. It passed on; but 





perhaps there was only a letter, and he would 
come in the late stage. That was the plan, 
undoubtedly. 

“ Please ask Mrs. Deane to step home,” Ara- 
bella heard a voice saying at the door. 

“ Hector is come then, I know!” And she 
followed the little girl who came for her, but who 
now ran away to avoid her questioning. 

On the way she met Hector’s mother, coming 
from another street towards home. 

“Are you, too, sent for?” she asked, 
smilingly. 

“Yes, somebody has come, I suppose,” was 
her cheery answer, and both knew who the 
somebody must be. 

They went in to greet the husband and the 
son. Artes opened the parlor door, but re- 
mained less on the threshold 
‘There was no one there but her pastor. He 
rose and came towards her. 

“TI know,” she said, waving him back, “ don’t 
speak to me. My Hector is dead!” 

Arabella’s summer day was setiing in a dark 
cloud. Our good, kind, noble Hector! 


“ Where the line sounds not, where the wrecks lie low, 
What shall wake thence the dead? Biest, blest are 





they 
That earth to earth intrust; for they may know 
And tend the dwelling whence the sluwberer’s clay 
Shall rise at last, and bid the young flowers bloom, 
That wafta breath of hope arouvd the tomb, 
And kneel upon the dewy turf to pray! 
But thou, what cave hath dimly chambered thee? 
Vain dreams: O, art thou not where there is no more 
mat”? 





LAMPS. 

Lamps are of great antiquity. The invention 
of them is ascribed to the Egyptians, who, at any 
rate, were the first to use the place-burning lamps 
in the tombs with the dead, as emblematic of im- 
mortal life. We read of them as far back as the 
time of Moses andJub. The Greeks used them 
afver the Egyptians, consecrating them, like the 
latter, to the worship of Minerva. Then we find 
them among the Romans; and the ruins of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum furnish us with hundreds 





‘Then she is so thoroughly good, that her beauty 
is, after all, but the reflex of her mind. And 
with all this, she has not a spark of romance. 
You will like to hear that she is one of the most 
unimaginative, matter-of-fact people in the 
world. Ido not know that I can say anything 
more of her. She is now visiting us here at 
your mother’s house, and we shall keep her until 
you return.” 

She was recalled to her sister’s, however, two 
days before Hector arrived, for Louisa to leave 
town. Consequently the latter had no chance to 
introduce them to each other. He came on Sat- 
urday evening, and his first call, after seeing his 
mother, was, of course, to Charley, who pre- 
sented him to Miss Blandon, and then consider- 
ately left the room to fulfilan engagement, which 
he had just recollected. 

On the next evening the call was repeated. I 
sat up for Hector until late. He came in, with 
his good, honest face beaming all over with joy. 

“Itis all settled, cousin,” hesaid. ‘ She has 
accepted me, blunt and rough sailor as I am.” 

I shook his hand, and thought what a world of 
goodness she would have to rest her hopes upon, 





beneath it, “If an atheist, a fool; if not, a liar.’ 


of sp of the lamps an! candelabra of an- 
cienttimes. Many different substances have been 
employed in the manufacture of lamps; as iron, 
bronze, terra cotta, etc. The practice of burning 
oil is also of very, ancient date, as we find it 
db hus we have old 
and respectable usage in favor of lamps, which 
we may still use notwithstanding the almost 
universal extension of gas. There are different 
kinds of lamps and of lamp oil, adapted wo dif- 
ferent tastes and circumstances; and there is one, 
at least, most abominable invention under the 
name of camphene oil, or burning flaid, which 
were better denominated a swift and ready means 
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Gequant tee Tes Sing ot enn Heten 3 
Sago Pudding. 

Take two ounces of sago, boll it in water with a stick of 
cinnamon till {t be quite soft and thick; let it stand til! 
quite cold. In the meantime grate the crumb of a small 
loaf, and pour over ita large glass of red wine. Chop 
four ounces of marrow, adding half a pound of sugar and 
the yolks of four beaten eggs; beat them all together for 
& quarter of an hour, lay a puff paste round your dish, 
pour into it the mixture, and bake ita suitable time. 
Before serving it, stick it over with blanched almonds 
and bita of citron cut lengthwise. 





Partridge in Panes. 

Half roast two partridges, take the flesh from them, 
and mix it with a moderate quantity of bread crumbs 
steeped in rich gravy, half a pound of fat bacon scraped; 
two artichoke bottoms boiled and shred fine; the yolks of 
three eggs, pepper, salt, nutmeg and some lemon-peel cut 
very fine. Work all together, and bake in moulds the 
shape of an egg. Serve it up cold, or in jelly. 





Rice Flour Pudding. 

To one quart of fresh milk boiled add twelve teaspoons- 
ful of rice flour (previously mixed smooth with a little 
cold milk), six eggs (the whites and yolks having been 
beaten separately), and a little salt. Then bake it care- 
fully, and serve it with a sauce made of cream, butter, 
sugar, wine and a little nutmeg. 


Quaking Pudding. 

Boil one quart of cream, and let it stand till almost 
cold; then beat four eggs a full quarter of an hour with 
a spoonful and a half of flour; then mix them with your 
cream, adding sugar and nutmeg to your taste. Tie the 
mixture close up in a cloth well buttered, let it boil an 
hour, and turn it carefully out 





Panada. 

Grate some crumbs of bread, and boil them in a pint of 
water, with an onion and a few whole peppers, till the 
mixture becomes thick and soft; then add two ounces of 
butter, a little salt, and half a pint of thick cream ; stir it 
till it is like a fine custard, pour it into a deep plate, and 
serve it up. 





Wild Ducks, hashed. 

Cut up your duck as for eating, and put it ine pan, 
with a spoonful of good gravy, and the same quantity of 
red wine, and an onion sliced exceedingly thin. When it 
has boiled two or three minutes, lay the duck in « dish, 
pour the gravy over it, and add a teaspoonful of caper 
liquor. 


Sago with Milk. 

Wash your sago with warm water, and set it over the 
fire, with a stick of clanamon, and as much water as will 
boil it thick and soft; then put in as much new milk or 
cream as will make it a proper thickness; grate in half a 
nutmeg, sweeten it to your taste, and serve in a china 
bowl. 


Water Gruel. 

Take one spoonful of oatmeal and boil it in three pints 
of water for one hour and a half, or till it is smooth and 
fine; then take it off the fire and let it stand to settle; 
then pour it into a china bowl, and add white wine, sugar 
anda nutmeg. Serve it hot, with some buttered toast. 





- BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Hant stories, in bound form, richly idustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
pn cee nat 1p She Pe Rapes ce issuer 
Wwoths ««- =—witten axnresaly for thig establishment 
the copyright is secured scntoding © to law We will per) 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar. 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This is o story of the 
uccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
ponek of their sway ha the West Indies. Written ex- 
pressly for us DY.........seeceeeees NED BUNTLINE. 


sR OF :.0r, Tax ORACLE aw its 
Puigst. ‘This nee Of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of ft cobb's '8 stories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of life in that laxurious city 
Written expressly for us..... sYL LVANUS COBB, Jn. 
a tNcouey ied ts thee ical of tpain, 
e scene Of story ty tJ 
and delineates to the life scenes of Exe ond eaten 
ofa thritiing nature By...LiBUTENANT MURKAY. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Savco.rr or tue 
CHESAPEAKE. This is & story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's hap) in, and NSanieran. 
acter with great tact and life. By J, H, INGRAHAM. 
THE FOUND. 'G: or, Hermione or = ANTOINE. 
‘Tuis Komance of the Continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilli orl 
acter in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
die of the last century. By..... Mas. F. 0. HUNTER, 
THE GIPSEY BRIG. AND: Tue Cump oF rue 
A tale portraying the re life of the wandering 
sinealt; ut the heart of Sanny Spain, written fn our 
author's best vein: , and maintaining ite interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE BEL IS. BABEL: or, Ko CONSPIRATORS OF dar 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. 
adventure and in cut Cuban lite, of « revolutio: nary charac: 
ter. Written for as by..¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tus Paorurr 
OF THK KOHMER WALD. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
1l., of Germany The scenes of this story are _ 
muinly in Venice and in the mountain forest on 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of tantiling 
nerve ene interest. By...... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
FITZ-HERN: or, Tux Kover or rue Inism Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This is » story of the early history 
of Ireland, and narrates bh ayo — ese, to every 
By BARRINGTON. 
THE ROYAL OREENS: fy or Scour ov Tux Svs- 
queHanna. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug 
le. BY. .ccccccccsccccecvces De. J. H ROBINSON. 
THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tus Kirn Cross 
AND THE Crescent. A story of serge Ppa ~ al _ 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid in 
great ingenuity of plot. By PRANCIS A. DURIVACE, 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Taz Krovis- 
Tors AND Moperators. A tale of life on the Texan Ror- 
der, in its early history By....De. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tae Dump Dwanr or 
poring ek — isa story of the Eastern world, 
ting g! ally scenes and events in the Orient 
with th lifelike fi aaettey illusteattn, uliarities of the 
Turkish character. i NANT MUKKAY 
THE 0¢ MARTYR; Tux Hoyer Bry or 
Vinainta. This is another Bead Fe Revolutionary waned] 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
BY. cccccvcsscccveccevscvcses BYLVANUS CODb 5 oa. 
RED HAND: or, Tue Cuurses ov tax Enousn Caan- 
nev. A graphic nautical and land o tory of Bngland 
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CLINTON BAKRINOGTON 
WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tan Roven’s Car- 
tive. This isa true sea story, written by true sen- 
man. It is as captivating @ nautical story as Cooper's 
famous Red Rover. By. Carr. HENRY P. CUREVER. 
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of destruction for private families ; for this des- 
ignation would convey & true idea ‘of its nature 
and effects —New England Furmer. 





WHITENING OF THE HAIR. 

Mr. D. Parray, staff surgeon at Aldershot, 
gives a very interesting account of a case of sud- 
den whiteuing of the hair. On the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, afier an engagement with the rebel 





the Bengal army was brought before the author- 
ities for examinati ly aware from 
the first of the danger of is position, he trem- 
bled violently, intense horror and despair were 
depicted on his coantenance, and he seemed al- 
aah stupefied by fear. While under observation, 
within the space of half an bour, his hair, from 
the glossy jet black of the Bengalee, became gray 








in that generous and noble heart, and how su- 


on every portion of his head —Medicul Times 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A WAYWARD MOOD. 





0, come, my love, and we will sit 
Beneath yon palace roof of oaks, 
And watch the sombre shadows flit, 
Where all night long the raven croaks ; 
For I am in a wayward mood, 
And all the world looks dark to see; 
And thoughts new-fledged, a dismai brood, 
Iiang like black shadows over me. 


Alas! what is the world to me— 

Its jara, its triumphs and success: 
When I have lived so madly free, 

And squandered all that could us bless? 
A surfeit I!—a rosebud thou! 

Fresh blowing on this summer morn, 
Which unto me a winter is— 

Alas, a withered husk outblown! 





LYRIC. 
Tay thy hand on this heart of mine. little dear! 
How it knocks in the little chamber!—hear! 
Acai ter dwells there, and wicked is he— 
He's busily making a coffin for me. 


He hammers and knocks by day and by night, 
And long has he put my slumbers to flight. 

O, master carpenter, hasten and cease, 

That I may be quiet and sleep in peace!—Hatrz. 





NO MORE. 

O, sad no more! 0, sweet no more! 
O, strange no more! 

ased brook bank, on a stone, 
I smelt a wildweed flower alone; 
There was a ringing in my ears, 
And both my eyes gushed out with tears. 
Surely, all pleasant things had gone before, 
Low buried fathom deep beneath with thee, 

No more! 


TENNYSON. 





SLEEP. 
Sleep! to the homeless thou art home; 
The friendless find in thee a friend; 
And well is, wheresoe’er we roam, 
Who meets thee at his journey’s end!—EL.iort. 





Incidents of Eastern Ceavel, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE ISLAND OF MALTA. 





BY A LADY TOURIST. 


We give below another letter from the Boston lady whose 
contributions from abroad have lately occupied this 
space in the columns of the ‘' Flag,” in records of 
her travels in Palestine and the East. Weare gratified 
to know that they have yielded so much satisfaction to 
our readers. The writer isnow on her way home to 
this city. 


A WALK, on one of the bastions, enabled us 
to look down into some of the depths where the 
rocks had been blasted, and walls and subter- 
ranean galleries constructed for magazines. 
Both the land and sea views are fine from all 
high points. 

England has made the yoke of subjugation as 
light as possible to the Maltese. Though you 
hear the mixed Arabic and Italian tongues from 
the common people, and the pure Italian from 
tHE CUIUVatTa <iassUs, oil tro Bugli8h sounded 
often, and very pleasantly in our ears—all the 
more welcome from having rarely heard it spoken 
for the last twelve months. The police are the 
same in dress, language and vigilance as in 
England. English cleanliness and good order 
prevail everywhere. 

In the grounds fronting the library is a cafe, 
to be noticed from its furnishing the most pecu- 
liar and grateful beverage ever found in a warm 
climate; it is snow lemonade, the consistency of 
melting snow, and eaten with a spoon. 

The islanders are, of course, Roman Cath- 
olics; and their religious privileges have been 
most carefully conserved by their conquerors. 
The valleys are many of them, on the west side, 
fertile; butthe general aspect of the island is 
wild and rocky. Though Calypso and her 
nymphs have long deserted their haunts here, 
still there are graceful forms and bright eyes, 
enough to fascinate all wandering Telemaques. 

Our promenades through neat, fine streets, to 
points where good views could be obtained, the 
absence of all appearance of filth, raggedness or 
poverty of any kind—in short, the air of comfort 
and rational enjoyment everywhere visible, was 
as novel to us as it was pleasant. Then, too, the 
historic and romantic associations, from the 
many mementoes of the old knights, on every 
side, the music in the churches and from the 
military bands, the cheerful, clean, out-of-door 
life—all tend to make Malta a very delightful 
place to those who have sojourned long in the 
Orient. 

Our consul, Mr. Winthrop, has improved his 
position and residence in Malta, by gathering the 
most accurate history of the knights of the 
order, anterior to, and during their domination 
here. These papers are to be found in “ Notes 
and Queries.” It would be gratifying to Amer- 
icans if more of our rep ives improved 
the greater leisure most of them enjoy, in a 
similar way; our respectability would thus be 
enhanced in the eyes of foreign powers, and 
patriotic pride saved from some of the humil- 
iations that meet us, in the ignorance of our 
officials abroad. That they are totally deficient 
in the means of communicating with the govern- 
ments to whom they are accredited, is not the 
only objection; but they are usually men, too, of 
no general or scholarly knowledge of any kind. 

They, or their friends, have made violent 
speeches at caucuses, have written puffs for their 
party, or been good for some of the unscrupulous 
work to be done in political life, for which they 
receive foreign appointments, and stand as rep- 
resentatives of a people who certainly are entitled 
to a higher appreciation abroad, than we can 
ever receive while such a system prevails. 
We had expected to take passage for Mar- 





his previous reputation that of a great military 
commander. This success of Mr. d’Lesseps is, 
of course, very annoying to the rival of France 
in commerce, as well as in everything else; and 
it was quite amusing to hear the bitterness with 
which the matter was canvassed by Englishmen. 
But speaking of Napoleon, his agents, or policy 
contemptuously, blinds no one. He is the supe- 
rior man of the day, and has placed France first 
in Europe, not only in military achievements, 
but in the successful arts of statesmanship, by 
which he holds at this moment the balance of 
power. 

Our pleasant stay in Malta had now come to 
a close, and on Saturday night we followed our 
luggage on foot, down the long broad steps that 
lead to one of the beautiful harbors of La Val- 
leta, in which lay the steamer that was to bear 
us to France. The little boat which conveyed 
us from the quay to the ship, was of the ancient 
form; and being covered with gay awnings, 
they all made a singular appearance, in harmony 
with the old-world air and memories that give 
Malta such peculiar interest. 

Our fellow-passengers were the usual motley 
assemblage of all nations and tongues. Among 
them, was an elderly, poor, but decently dressed 
French woman, who had been to Palestine, and 
visited all the holy places. She had a box and 
two carpet bags, which she spent hours, every 
day, in packing and unpacking. They contained 
a great number of cheap relics, made sacred by 
having been laid upon the holy sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 

One day the man at the wheel looking very 
sad and weary, she entered into conversation 
with him, when he told her of his physical in- 
firmities, his long watches and hard life. She 
took out a little mother of pearl cross, telling 
him how it had been made holy, and asked him 
to wear it as a charm against trouble. The 
rough-looking, dirty fellow received it with a 
grace that would have done credit to a courtier ; 
said he should wear it next his heart, not only to 
preserve him from evil, but as a souvenir of her 
and her goodness. When we approached Mar- 


( Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A SCRAP FROM HISTORY. 


eee 
BY. C. D. H. 
—_—_—_—_—- 


Ir will be remembered that the Duke of 
Buckingham was sent from the court of Eng- 
land by the king, to negotiate with the king of 
France some delicate matters in relation to a 
proposed royal marriage between the Princess 
Henrietta and Charles. On his arrival at Paris 
he was presented at court, and from the first 
moment his eyes rested on the queen of Louis, 
he felt a passion rise in his heart that no discre- 
tion could control. She was a peerless beauty, 
light-hearted and free, and ever ready to receive 
the homage of her nobles. Buckingham was a 
splendid specimen of a man, of noble bearing 
and remarkable beauty, to which was added all 
the ease and polish of manner that the constant 
atmosphere of the court imparts. The queen, 
already charged with unloyal intercourse with 
the Cardinal Richelieu, most unjustly, was, like 
Lady Teazle in the School for Scandal, ripe for an 
intrigue, having already suffered the stigma with- 
out the realization of the fact. 

The eagle eye of the rejected Richelieu at once 
discovered the feelings of the English minister, 
and from that hour he hated him, and opposed 
his mission in every possiblemanner. He arous- 
ed the jealousy of the king, and Anne of Aus- 
tria found herself little better than a prisoner in 
her palace, she was so closely watched, lest she 
should give the Duke of Buckingham a private 
interview. The daring and reckless duke hesita- 
ted at nothing to accomplish his object of a 
private meeting with the queen, and to effect this, 
he adopted a female attire of white, from top to 
toe, and aided by a confederate of the court, he 
took advantage of a superstition that had existed 
relative to the White Lady, a phantom that often 
visited the palace for centuries, and actually suc- 
ceeded in closeting himself with the queen. 
But he was warned by the approach of the king, 
and escaped by a back staircase, though not un- 





seilles, I saw her in conversation with a French 
colonel, who was returning from the service of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, and heard him say— 
“Give yourself no uneasiness, madame ; I will 
take care of you.” And the care he did take of 
her, and her shabby luggage, was greater proof 
of his nobleness than any of the numerous dec- 
orations worn upon his breast. But I have 
rather anticipated time in this, and must return 
to our voyage. 

It was an hour before sunset that we entered 
the Straits of Bonifacio. No ripple broke the 
perfect calm of the sea, which reflected the 
golden color of the sky in great beauty. On one 
side was a wild, rugged coast, soon becoming 
more fertile as it neared the town of Bonifacio— 
the only one we could see of the far-famed island 
of Corsica—while on our left, and very near too, 
was the shore of Sardinia, with bold hills, shel- 
tered in which was a long, beautiful valley, in 
whose farthest and almost shadowy distance rose 
& green eminence, crowned with clustérs of trees 
and a most picturesque church. The white- 
walled village lay nestled in the brightest of ver- 
dure below; and on the left of this, was a lofty 
range of mountains. All these beauties, with 
the stern rocky seaboard, made a landscape of 
singular variety and loveliness. 

The serenity and beauty of every object 
around us, the prospect of an early and tranquil 
conclusion to our voyage, seemed inspiring to 
every one. The colonel, who was returning to 
“la belle France,” after an exile of nine years in 
Egypt, was overflowing with spirits and a gaiety 
that was contagious. Indeed, everything tended 
to make the evening a marine experience of un- 
alloyed pleasure quite novel to us. 

Although the rest of our voyage was comfort- 
able, it was with great joy we hailed its conclu- 
sion; and gave but few glances to Toulon, with 
its fine fortifications and fleets, so anxious were 
we to hail the first view of Marseilles, into whose 
crowded roadstead we entered at five o’clock on 
Tuesday evening. Such a wilderness of masts 
as surrounded us, one seldom sees. Our vessel 
was carefully and closely packed, the great ob- 
ject being to take as little room as possible in 
this great mart of the nation. 

The stars and stripes, floating from many a 
mast, made us feel that our countrymen still 
traverse the seas; though in the waters which 
had made our boundary so long, but one Amer- 
ican flag had ever appeared. ‘The crescent, the 
tricolor, the eagles of Austria and Russia, with 
the cross of St. George, alone usurp the com- 
merce of the eastern end of the Mediterranean ; 
and ere long, when Abdul Mejid sleeps with his 
fathers, those nations will wage a war of blood, 
as they now are doing of diplomacy, for the rule 
in the fair lands of Syria, and, indeed, in all the 
Turkish domain. It is an empire that, under 
the supremacy of enlightened and progressive 
rulers, is capable of yielding more commercial 
wealth than any other part of the world; and no 
one who has lived under the sultan’s government 
but would rejoice to see the country forever freed 
from Moslem rule. 

If Marseilles impressed us with its great com- 
mercial activity, we were equally and less agree- 
ably struck by the combination of vile odors, 
prevalent in all the shipping quarter. As —— 
had some tiorabac for smoking the narghileh, we 
were not let off at the custom-house till every 
shred of it was weighed, and a frightful duty 
paid therefor. 

But our evening ride, to the hotel, showed us 
how much Marseilles had increased in five years, 
both in magnitude and beauty; and on leaving, 
the following morning, we were struck with its 








seilles in one of the Oriental and Pi 
steamers; but it came crowded. Among the 
passengers from this steamer who breakfasted 
with us, was the famous Ferdinand d’Lesseps, 
who had just been rewarded for his unwearied 
perseverance in the matter of the Suez Canal, by 
the Viceroy of Egypt granting all he asked ; and 
he was returning to his government the hero of a 
victory as difficult to achieve as some ‘of those 
military ones, by which his ever fortunate mas- 
ter has just consolidated his power and added to 





delightful environs, having many wood-crowned 
hills, abounding in fine ch with tastefully 
cultivated grounds, and from every point the 
noblest of sea views. Most of these villas com- 
mand the Castle d’If, and other wild, rocky 
islands—all combining to make landscapes of the 
greatest variety and beauty. 











“Fashion,” says Hazlitt, “is gentility ran- 
ning away from vulgarity, and afraid of being 
overtaken by it. It is a sign the two things are 
not far asunder,”” 





i by the guards, who, believing the 

dition of the ph , knelt down for her to 
pass! 

It is also known that he assumed the dress of 
a monk, a national guard, an officer of the guard, 
and on one ion actually disguised himself 
as the king, in order to obtain an interview with 
the queen. But all his efforts, though most in- 
genious in design and boldly executed, and even 
seconded by the queen herself, failed through the 
vigilance of Richelieu’s spies, until at last the 
reckless duke found the queen at Amiens, where 
both Louis and the cardinal were obliged to leave 
her with the court household for a few days, 
being suddenly called away to Fontainbleau. 
Relieved from the restraint of their company, 
Anne of Austria once more smiled upon the 
duke, and walked with him early and late on 
the banks of the Somme. Louis, whose bodily 
health seemed to prey upon his mental faculties, 
must have a stupid fool, in the first place, 
to permit os ated Richelieu to become so 
intimate with his queen, and then allow himself 
to be governed by the cardinal; and what is 
more singular still, that both together, the wily 
cardinal and the jealous king, should not have 
been able to baffle the preposterous designs of 
the reckless English duke. As it was, her im- 
prudence at Amiens blasted her character; and 
this very amour cost England and France a war. 











AN ECCENTRIC PHYSICIAN. 

Dr. Syndenham, a celebrated physician, hav- 
ing long attended a rich patient with little or no 
advantage, frankly avowed his inability to render 
him any further service, adding, at the same 
time, that there was a physician of the name of 
Robertson, at Inverness, who had distinguished 


AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 

The following highly interesting letter from 
Dr. Living , the c lebrated African explorer, 
was received by Sir George Grey on the morning 
of his departure from the Cape of Good Hope for 
England. It is dated River Shire, June 1, 1859: 

“We have lately discovered a very fine lake 
by getting up the river in the steam launch about 
100 imiles, and then marching some fifty more on 
foot. It is called Shirwa, and Lake Ngami is a 
mere pond in comparison. It is, moreover, par- 
ticularly interesting from the fact reported by the 
Natives on its shores, that it is separated bya 
strip of land only five or six miles in width from 
Nyanja, or Lake N’yinyes—the stars—which 
Burton has gone to explore. We could hear 
nothing of his party at Shirwa, and having got 
no European news since you kindly sent some 
copies of the Times last year, we are quite in the 
dark as to whether he has succeeded or not. 
Lake Shirwa has no outlet, and its waters are 
bitter, but drinkable. It abounds in tishes, leeches, 
alligators and hippopotami. We discovered, also, 
by examining partially a branch of the Shire, 
called Ruo, that one portion of Shirwa is not more 
than thirty miles distant from a point that may 
easily be reached by this launch, which by news- 
paper measurement draws thirteen inches, and 
actually thirty-one inches. Lake Shirwa is very 
grand. It is surrounded on all sides by lofty 
green mountains. Dzomba—or, as the people 
nearest it say, Zomba—is over 6000 feet bigh, of 
the same shape as ‘lable Mountain, but inhabit- 
ed on the top; others are equally high, but in- 
accessible. it is a high land region—the lake 
itself being about 2000 feet above the sea. It is 
twenty to thirty miles wide and fifty or sixty long. 
On going some way up a hill, we saw in the far 
distance two mountain tops, rising like little 
islands on a watery horizon. An inhabited 
mountain island stands near where we first came 
to it. From the size of the waves it is supposed 
to bo deep. 

“ Dr. Kirk and I, with fifteen Makololo, form- 
ed the land party. The country is well peopled, 
and very much like Loando. In the middle of 
the country many streams rise out of bogs; the 
vegetation is nearly identical also. Never saw 
so much cotton grown as among the Mangango 
of the Shire and Shirwa valleys—all spin aud 
weave it. ‘These are the latitudes which 1 have 
always pointed out as the cotton and sugar lands. 
They are pre-eminently so. ‘There are no Maravi 
at or near Shirwa—they are all west of the Shire— 
so that this lake can scarcely be called Lake 
Maravi. The Portuguese know nothing of it ; 
but the minister who claimed the honor of first 
traversing the African continent for two black 
men with Portuguese names must explain why 
they did not cross Sheriva. It lies some forty 
or fifty miles on each side of the latitude of Mo- 
zambique. They came to Tete only, and lacked 
at least four hundred miles of Mozambique. We 
go back to Shirwa in July, and may make a push 
for N’yinyeze. Davip Livinestong.” 








COMPASSES AFFECTED BY CARGO. 


A curious instance of this has just occurred. 
A Prussian ship, the Burgomeister, leaving Glas- 
gow with a cargo consisting chiefly of large cast 
iron pipes, the captain found the compasses in 
error. On being tested at Garelochead it was 
found that the cargo had influenced the com- 
passes to the extent of no less than thirty degrees. 
it is important, therefore, that the Pp of 
all vessels loaded to any great extent with iron 
should be carefully examined before going to sea. 
We are informed that Mr. R. E. Pinkey, a gen- 
tleman in the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
service, has invented an instrument for ascer- 
taining and correcting the local errors to which 
compasses are particularly liable on board iron 
ships. A chronometer-box is hung upon jim- 
balls, and having over its top a dumb card and 
an equatorial, or sun dial, which, by means of a 
graduated arc at the side, can be adjusted to the 
latitude of the place. The observer, with a watch 
set to the apparent time, or time of the ship, 
causes shadow of the dial to fall on the = 
of the instrument representing the time. One 
portion of the cross will then be in the direction 
of the true meridian of the place; consequently, 
all true bearing can be ascertained at once—all 
magnetic bearing, by applying the known varia- 
tion for the place of observation. The instru- 
ment may be used in any part of the ship, the 
only adjustment required being, to put the lubber 
line towards the ship’s head, then, by placing the 
dumb card to correspond with meridian, or 
the magnetic meridian, as may be desired, the 
difference between its indication and that of the 








himself by the performance of many remarkable 
cures of the same complaint as that under which 
his patient labored, and expressed a conviction 
that, ifhe applied to him, he would come back 
cured. This was too encouraging a proposal to 
be rejected; the patient, with the necessary let- 
ter of introduction, proceeded without delay to 
Inverness. On arriving he found, to his utter 
dismay, that there was no physician of that name, 
nor ever had been in the memory of any person 
there; so he returned, vowing vengeance on 
Sydenham, and, on his arrival at home, he sent 
for the doctor and expressed his indignation at 
having been sent on a journey of so many hun- 
dred miles for no purpose. “ Well,” replied 
Sydenham, “you are better in health?” “ Yes, 
I am now quite well; but no thanks to you.” 
“No,” says Sydenham, “but you may thank 
Dr. Robertson for curing you. In going you 
had Dr. Robertson and his cure in contemplation, 
and in returning you were equally engaged in 
thinking of scolding me.”—English Anecdotes. 





JACK PROST. 

There is a mellow ring in this “elegant ex- 
tract,” which befits the mellow days of autumn: 

“Mr. Jack Frost does but kiss the chaste face 
of nature, and behold! how she blushes in the 
maple, the woodbine, and oak, and turns all 
manner of colors in the beech, the linden, the 
chestnut, and the elm. How beautiful she looks 
in her heightened color! Bat her brilliant com- 

lexion is, alas! but a hectic—an evidence of 
railty—a precursor of speedy decay. Consump- 
tion imparts this glorious and exquisite loveli- 
ness to her countenance, but the expression is 
not of this world; it is celestial, the ushering in 
of the indescribable future. 

“The beauty of the world is most ravishing, 
when first touched by the magical finger of the 
frost, which is at once the death-stroke of the 
foliage, and a cause of its dying-dolphin splen- 
dors. Thus the sun sheds a lustre over creation, 
filling the universe with a flood of light and 
beauty, as if to indemnify mankind for the pri- 
vations of both during the approaching night. 
So nature dresses herself in her wonderful beaaty, 
as a parting pledge of her love, and as a memo- 
rial for us to take and to cherish during the 
sombre days of the comiug winter, when no flow- 
ers can blossom, no verdare quicken.” —Zrumpet. 





USES OF FELT IN BUSSIA. 

The Russians make a much more extensive 
application of the article of felt, in the arts and in 
manufactures, than we of America. Vases, jugs, 
toilet sets, waiters, baskets, candlesticks, fire- 
screens, baths, boots, etc., are each and all con- 
structed of this material. A composition is laid 
on the felt, which hardens like clay, and receives 
painted designs ; after which it is polished. The 
ware is said to be very elegant in sppearance, 
durable and light; and to be in great demand 
by foreigners and others, in St. Petersburg. When 
there is great liability to breakage, it will prove 
useful; though gutta percha and India rubber 
furnish considerable elasticity.—City /tem. 





Pp on board will be the errors for which 
allowance must be made.—Mitchell’s Steam Ship- 
ping Journal. 


Floral Department, — 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The winter comer, 
Proclaimed by winds, and charioted by snows; 
And, like an arctic voyager returned, 
His white furs breathing of the Nor’land frost, 
Tells of the frozen fields and mounts of ice, 
Forever flaming in the boreal lights, 
A-tiush with dawn-like hues which bring no day. 

T. Bucnawam Raap. 








Hints for the Month. 

The gravel walks should be occasionally rolled, parti- 
culariy after a thaw; and if the thaw be attended with 
heavy rain or melting snow, care should be taken to open 
drains, and keep them clear from rubbish and withered 
leaves, which are apt to choke them up. Snow should 
never be suffered to lie on the walks of small gardens, as 
it is apt to render them soft; and gutters and drains 
should be provided on each side, particularly on sloping 
ground, to prevent the heavy rains from ploughing up 
the walks and washing away the gravel. If the weather 
should be mild and dry, sir may be given to the green- 
house and half hardy plants kept in pits, or planted in 
open ground, and covered during the winter. 





Sollya. 

This beautiful little shrub, though only introduced in 
1830, is already as common as the Tuschia, and it isa 
favorite everywhere. The leaves are eve-s-2en, and the 
bright blue bell-shaped flowers, which are produced in 
tufts at the ends of the branches are so elegant that no 
one can see them without being filled with admiration. 
The plant is a native of New Holland, and it is nearly 
hardy, as it will stand in the open air if traimed against 
a wall and slightly protected during the winter. It 
should be grown in peat and loam or heath mould, and 
it is propagated by seeds orcuttings. The fruit, which is 
8 berry full of seeds, ripens freely; but the cuttings are 
very dificult to strike, and indeed, will rarely succeed 
with bottom heat. 

Vicia, 

The Vetch. The ornamental species are generally pretty 
climbing plants with pretty purplish flowers, natives of 
Europe. Some of the kinds, however, have white, pink, 
blue and pale yellow flowers. All kinds grow freely in 
any garden soil, though they thrive most when the soil is 
deep and sandy; and they are propagated by seeds or 
division of reots. 

Wanatah. 

There is a Wanatah Camille so called, because its bright 
crimson color resembies that Of the true Wanatah plant or 
Telopea of Botany Bay. 

Xylosteum. 

Only the botanical mame for the pretty Fly Honey- 

suckle. 


, 
Bester's Vicnir. 

An apparenily unsophisticated youth went tato one of 
our refectories, a few days ago, and asked for somethi! 
to appease his hunger The keeper gave him a very 
dinner, after which the youth mid to his friend: 

“ If you ever come our way, eal!’ 

“That wont do. Your dinner is a quarter.’ 

“©, Lhaint got no money; but if you ‘ll come up te 
Alleghany county, I'll give you a better dinner for 
nothing.” 

“ Why,’ saki the keeper, ‘* you ‘re very cool.”’ 

“Why, yea, I'm a very cool chap—so much so, that 
mother always makes me stand in the pantry im het 
weather, to keep meat from spoiling”? 





Sir Toby Butler, the famed Irish barrister, onee invited 
Sir Charles Coote to dinner; he knew that his guest val- 
ued himself on a long list of ancestry, in which 3ir Toby 
could have rivalled him, if he had not prized himself on 
his own merit. At dinner Sir Toby used to ery owt, 
“Tell my cousin the butler, tell my cousin Goveh the 
cook, tell my cousin Terry the groom, such and sueh a 
thing.”—** What,”’ said Sir Charies, in @ degree of sur- 
prise, ‘1 find that all your servants are your relations!"’ 
** To be sure,’’ said the knight; ‘is it not more praise- 
worthy to retain my own selations for servants than to 
keep yours?” 


One of our citizens tells a pretty good story. Me gen 
erously opened his house to entertain some of the minis 
ters attending upon the Freewill anniversaries. Belong 
himself fond of « good cigar, he wished to see whether it 
would do to invite bis cierical guest to luxuriate after 
ves. In order to open the way, he commenced by talking 
On temperance, and finally asked his friend, if he did not 
think a man might smoke and yet be a Christian 

“Well,” responded the reverend gentiowan, “it is 
barely possibile; but it is very certain he would be a 
smoky Cbristian.”” 


A laughable story is told of an old miser, who, being at 
the potut of death, resolved to give all his money toa 
nephew, at whose hands he experieneed some little kind- 
ness. ‘*Sam,’’ said he—for that was his nephew's name 
—*'Sam, I am about to leave the world, and to leave you 
all my money. You will then have two hundred thou- 
sand dollars!—only think! Yes, | feel weaker and weak- 
er; I think [ shali die in two hours. 0, yes, Sam, I’m 
going!—give me two per cent., and you may take the 
mouey now!’’ * Z 


A clergyman of Concord, N. H., meta little bey ef his 
acquaintance on the cars, and said to him, ** This is quite 
a stormy day, my son.’’—** Yes, sir,” said the boy, ** this 
is @ very wet rain.’ The clergy) wan, thinking to rebuke 
such hyperbole, asked if he ever kuew of other than wet 
rain. ‘Tne boy answered that he never knew personally 
of any other, but he bad read in a certain book of a time 
when it raiued fire and brimstone, and be guessed that 
was not @ wet rain. 


Two literary partisans were lately contending with con- 
siderable warmth for the superiority of ‘Lait’s or Biack- 
wood's Magazine, till from words they fell to blows, and 
decided the dispute by the argumentum ad hominem. 
Doctor Mackenzie, bearing of the circumstance, observed 
to @ friend, that however the pugnacious geutiemen’s 
opinions wight differ with respect to Tiett and Blackwood, 
it was evVideut they were content to decide them by a 
Frazer ( fray, sir). 


A cabin-boy on board of a ship, the captain of which 
was religious man, was called up to be whipped for 
some misdemeanor. Little Jaek was crying aud teem- 
bling, aud said to the captain: 

** Pray , sir, will you wait till I say my prayers?’ 

* Yes,’ was the stern reply. 

** Well, then,” replied Jack, looking up aud smiling 
triumphantly, ‘I'l say them when | get ashore!” 


A “cullud pussun,” who kept a restaurant in Boston, 
used to cut nis pies into five pieces, instead of four, as 
was Customary, having discovered that bis patrons would 
pay him the same price without noticing tue cueat. An 
assistant in the establishment cut one into tour pieces. 
The keeper's eyes were sharper than his, and it did not 
escape bis notice. His assistant was startled with the 
demand, ** Who cut dat pie so squar!”’ 


“Mr. Speaker,” said a new member, rising, “ weeannot 
prize too wearily the rights of fieedom. They have been 
transinitteu to us by our fathers as a rich legacy, and pal- 
sied be the hand of him who would refuse to acknowledge 
or maintain them. Among these rights, Mr. Speaker, is 
the right of volition—of doing us we piease. Every map 
ot should do as be pleases; wu if be does not, be ‘should 

iy te:” 


A Breakfast Decoction for Jueeniles —When you have 
finished your own breakfast, take the teapot und Gil it up 
with warm water. Fil) an infant's mug one-fourth part 
with milk, and add another fourth of pure water. 
you may have recourse to your teapot, from which you 
may pour ad libttwm—and having added a lite sugar, 
you have a splendid decoction tor the juveniles. 


A minister of West Anstruther applied to Sir Robert 
Anstruther, who was an exteusive heritor in that parish, 
to assist in putting @ stove in that chureh, which, he 
said, the congregauon found very cold. ‘ Usuld, sir! 
cauld!”’ Sir Kovert exclaimed; ** then warm them with 
your doctrine, sir! John Kuox never asked for a steve 
in his kirk!” 





Two countrymen went intoa hatter’s shop te buy a 
hat. They were deiiguted with one, inside the crown of 
which was inserted a louking-glass. ‘* What is the 
for?’’ said one of the men. ‘he other. impatient at sueh 
® display of rural ignorance, exclaimed, ** What for?— 
why. for the man who buys the hat tu see how it fits him, 
you stupid!” 


“T say, Jim, they tell me there is ® man down east 
~ is 20 industrious, that he works twenty-five hours in 
& day. 

*\ How is that, Cuffy? There are only twenty-four 
hours in a day!” 

“ Why, be gets up an hour before daylight, you stupid 
nigger.” 


“I say, Sambo, can you answer dis conderfum? Sup- 
posin’ 1 gib you # bottle uf whiskey shut wid a cork, how 
would you get de wuiskey out widout pullin’ de cork or 
breakin’ de bottie?”’ 

“I gibs dat up.” 

“ Why, push decork in. Yah, yah!” 


A fellow being brought to the bar a short time age to 
answer for & wisdeweanor, told the prosecutor that he 
could convict Lim of being both « thief aud » murderer. 
Upou being required to prove bis assertion, * Why, you 
ugly villain,” seid he, “you murdered @ monkey, and 
stole his countenance.” 


A loving couple, during an evening walk last week, 
discovered the ** variegated prismatic nues” of the Au- 
rora Borealis, by which name he called her attention to 
it, to whieh she in seraph tunes repiied, ‘* Aureiius Bolus 
be dered !—them ’s nutuin’ but Nortuern lights !’" 


A splendid “run” was made ata billiard saloon the 
other evening by a promisiog young amateur. After 
playing and lasing six games, he ran outof the room 
without payivg for them—s ‘run’ which startled the 
good-natured proprietor. 

The question, ‘‘ Why printers did not succeed as well 
as brewers?’ was thus auswered : 

Because printers work for the head, and brewers for 


the stomach ; 
pod ns = where tweuty wen have stomachs, bus 





a 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Jowrnal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
This long established and well known 
aig thirteen cy unequalled prosperity ay 4 ¢ 
* ho Ag to Calif 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town ane 
coantry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 


, 


i> It is just such a as any father, brother 
frieud would introduce to the family ine” 3 
It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 
CF It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tieements in its eight super-royal pages 





Dest male and female writers in the country 
ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a 
taste for all that is beaatiful and good in humanity. 
{7 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
o pope ie the home circle is almost incaiculabie. 


10 
Pabilshed every Saturday, 























7) el an ant, ti x= ema sdfe 
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THE DEATE-TOD. 


The Terror of the Wilder. 


4 TALE OF THR PINB-TRAR 8TatH DUK 
OLD PRENOH War. 
BY MALCOLM 3. uRAY 
. u 
A0THoR oF “ tae wasckens,.” « sare ° 
Bart,” “tug wal-e-rub-wier ema age 


“Tan UNCRRDLARiEg,” as ene Le aes 


loontinunp.] 


CHAPTER XIX, 
THE FRENCH GENERAL, > 
A PRARFUL piscovear’ 
On this same night, and at the same : 
man handsomely mounted and armed, ani 
uniform of a French general, though he ‘ 
ed the fact by a large cloak which cover. 
from head to foot, was riding Up @ cro: 
towards Blue Pond. He was evidently » 
ger in Gardwell, yet one in quest of so, 
ticular destination in the vicinity, fer hi 
were contihually roving over the objects 
him, and peering away among the trees an 
their tops, to the hills and ledges beyond 
mera) T 
now hourly expected by + tom pte 
messenger direct from théking of the } 
~ ~ — confederate in hiM;reat schome. 
cottages in the* vestern ( 
Well all stood upon the "I%p, ak oe t 
Officer saw no sign of hab tions as he pa 


be? Porvida! is this & sample of the 
kingdom itis proposed to build up Pel 
with my assistance? If 1 had gone steaigh: 
the village, keeping the river road, I should : 
done better. Weill, I will hold on my way 
T come to that river—if that’s a river thet b 
of water whereon the moon is reflecting ite be 
He continued on his way till he came 
head of the pond, or rather, eiphieh a, 
river which empties its waters therein, ‘| 
road ends on each bank, and the cousestion ° 
ket up in times of peace by boats, bat the 
son who usually officiated as forryman had M 
killed in the late troubles, and the boats » 
now lying high and dry on the shores of the lab 
& mile below the ford, where the had be 
driven by the late storm. . 

“I presume I am going right ” oa: 
General Teague, “ but how am ie : ' 
have not seen a person since I left the villay 
abt nag @ there is @ great deal of life 
y, Many. And, supposing | am rigt 

I do not see but that I shall have w reach t) 
Opposite shore by swimming, if at all. ©, for 
word or two of information at this moment _ 

Ashe came down the barrea bank, he ow . 
woman of beautiful “ppearance, as he ‘judged b 
the bright moonlight, seated on « horse of milk 
whiteness, and one of high spirit, as he we 
pawing the air, while his main and fet-lock« 
were dripping water, as were all the prominer 
parts of his body, horse and rider having com 
Up out of the water but a moment previous 
Patras of General Teague on the bank 

woman was the Indian girl, Naomeka. 

The horseman could not help but recoil at the 
strange and unearthly “ppearance she 
Her hair was dishevelled, 
flowing ringlets about 


could not have favored the dark complexion of 
the skin. Her boddice was partly wren ¢ , 
displaying the beauties of » faultless bust ‘a 
her short dress, wet and dripping, clang ead 
to her knees and the outlines of ber raceme 4 
looking so strange and unusual that the 


French 
general seemed in doult whether » a 


he was a living 


Bull, with all hie curious surprise, he had 

Rerve enough to make known the destination he | 
was seeking, and to inquire the nearest Way to | 
the spot—all the while holding the eruss in his | 


thumb and finger that he was in the habis of | 
wearing 7 





Neaomeka replied, in w voice of wotdrows 





Sweetness and clearness, while she rude her steed | 
Up beside that of Genera Teague—the two 
mals patting their heads together, as if it was 
Pleasant to each to make the uther’s acqualat 








